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NEW GLIMPSES INTO THE UNKNOWN. 

BY J. H. KELLOGG, M. D. 


T HE remarkable discoveries in phys¬ 
ics that have been made within the 
last few years are a great shock to the self- 
complacency of those philosophers who 
have imagined that the atomic theory and 
the Darwinian hypothesis solved all the 
mysteries of matter, dead and living. 
The atomic theory, though serving the 
chemist a useful purpose as a working 
hypothesis, has for many years been 
growing weak in its knees as a lucid ex¬ 
planation of phenomena. The discoveries 
made in relation to light and electricity 
have shown clearly enough that there 
must be something associated with mat¬ 
ter quite different from ordinary atoms 
and molecules as understood by the 
atomic theory. The ether hypothesis has 
helped to piece out, but this, too, has 
fallen short. Now the X-ray and the 
Becquerel ray, and other phenomena are 
brought forward with an array of phe¬ 
nomena which quite unsettle things for 
the chemist and physicist, and leave us all 
at sea respecting the ultimate constitution 
of things. 

The discovery of a light that could 
penetrate such opaque objects as a hard¬ 
wood plank, two or three inches thick, 
and even thin sheets of metal, was suffi¬ 
ciently startling ; but then the X-ray was 
produced by the electrical current, and we 
have become accustomed to look upon 
electricity as a sort of scientific wizard, 
and to expect new and startling things 


from those engaged in the study of this 
agent. It was not long, however, before 
the discovery was made that the X-ray, 
while opening to view the most obscure 
nooks and comers of the body, even pene¬ 
trating the largest bones, and revealing 
the movements of the heart and lungs, 
and thus rendering the greatest service to 
surgeons and physicians, was at the same 
time a powerful agent for mischief, 
causing deep sloughs of the skin when too 
long applied, which showed great obsti¬ 
nacy in healing. But then this very bane¬ 
ful property was soon turned to good 
account in the treatment of certain para¬ 
sitic skin diseases, particularly lupus, or 
tubercular disease of the skin. 

But now comes the surprising discov¬ 
ery that the X-ray is not the result of any 
human invention, that it is not dependent 
upon electrical machines nor electricians, 
but that it is widely produced in nature, 
that the aurora borealis may be a mani¬ 
festation of this marvelous force emanat¬ 
ing from the sun. 

The discovery has been made that there 
are earthy substances closely resembling 
lime or chalk in appearance, which as 
found in nature, and without manipula¬ 
tion of any sort, are constantly giving off 
X-rays in great quantities. Two of the 
substances, barium and uranium, have 
been long known to chemists; but a new 
substance, radium, has recently been dis¬ 
covered, which possesses this property to 
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an extent ninety times as great as any 
previously known. 

The new element possesses light in it¬ 
self. It seems to be, in fact, a sort of 
crystallized or solidified light. A few 
grains of it shut up in a closed glass tube 
give off a light of sufficient intensity to 
enable one to read a book. A mass as big 
as an apple would serve as a table lamp; 
and a ceiling covered with it would 
secure perpetual daylight in a room. 

Professor Thompson and others have 
shown that these luminous earths give off 
minute corpuscles which are less than one 
thousandth part as large as the molecules 
of hydrogen, heretofore supposed to be 
the smallest of all existing atoms. These 
corpuscles, or particles, are continually 
flying off into space at a speed almost 
equal to that of light, or nearly 100,000 
miles a second. So small are these par¬ 
ticles, however, that the ceiling of a room 
twenty feet square would, according to 
Professor Becquerel, give off only one 
two-hundredth of a grain of radium in 
one thousand years. Supposing the 
amount required to cover such a ceiling 
to be one hundred thousand grains, the 
supply of light would not cease or di¬ 
minish in less than one hundred million 
years. 

A wonderful property of this light is 
that, while it is given off by a cold body, 
it is capable of heating the objects on 
which it falls. The writer has seen a 
piece of platinum glowing at a white heat 
under these wonderful rays. They pro¬ 


duce chemical effects as do the sun’s rays. 
Many other astonishing properties have 
been pointed out. 

These observations throw a new light 
upon the constitution of things. We no 
longer need think of the sun as a big 
bonfire, likely to burn out some day, and 
leave the solar System to freeze up. The 
sun may be a vast mass of radium corpus¬ 
cles, or of some similar material. It has 
been noted that radium or X-ray corpus¬ 
cles will combine with nothing on the 
earth, but fly away into space. Who knows 
that this luminous matter is not being 
continually given back to the sun as fast 
as it is given out ? At all events, the slow 
rate at which the supply is exhausted, 
must lead our scientific authorities to re¬ 
vise their estimates of the length of time 
the sun will last. 

The spectacle of light and heat coming 
out of a cold, opaque body like chalk, 
opens a field for scientific speculation not 
likely to be soon exhausted. It may be 
that the scientific world will discover at 
last that the inspired word which declares, 
“ God is light,” is a simple statement of a 
profound and fundamental scientific fact. 
The discoveries of Becquerel, Currie, and 
Sequin in relation to the emanations from 
metals, open new and most wonderfully 
interesting fields for thought, and give 
hints of greater discoveries, whole new 
fields of discovery, yet to follow. At last 
we may all be able to see clearly the deep 
philosophy in Paul’s declaration, “ In him 
we live, and move, and have our being.” 



SYLVESTER GRAHAM. 


BY WM. PENN ALCOTT. 


W E are to review the life of an 
eminent pioneer in diet reform. 
Of scholarly inheritance and philo¬ 
sophic mind, a diligent and profound 
student, he was gifted with fervid and 
persuasive eloquence, as well as a love 
of humanity and a self-consuming zeal 
in laboring for the welfare of men, that 
made his rather short life a most potent 
factor for better living. Our books of 
reference usually leave but an inadequate 
impression of this noble career,— if they 
notice it at all. Let us 
briefly lecall the biog¬ 
raphy. 

The old town of Suf- 
field is in Connecticut, 
on the west bank of its 
great river, and adjoin¬ 
ing the Massachusetts 
line. Here was bom, 
in 1794, to Rev. John 
Graham, an emigrant 
from England, and a 
graduate of Oxford, 
his seventh and last 
child, our Sylvester. 

The father was seventy 
at the time, and soon 
left the delicate boy to a 
mother worn with care 
and trouble, e\en to the verge of insan¬ 
ity, in consequence of which she was 
obliged to commit the care of this child, 
for the most part, to his older brothers 
and an uncle. 

For some years, Sylvester ran wild; 
then he was given the work of a farm 
laborer — both experiences being good 
for a frail child, who inherited from his 
father dyspeptic and rheumatic troubles 
so serious that it was thought his life 
would soon end. A little schooling was 


followed bv an attempt to learn paper 
making, more farming, traveling with 
a horse dealer, and clerking. At sixteen, 
symptoms of consumption appeared, and 
he was again sent into the country. 
Foolish and unfortunate love affairs at 
this time, and for some years later, 
preyed upon his spirits, and aggravated 
his physical troubles. 

Till this time our subject had appeared 
a thoughtless, rattle-headed, crazy boy, 
cheerful, wild, and extravagant; yet. 

in reality, deep and 
philosophic thought 
often occupied his 
mind, even from his 
earliest childhood. In 
his nineteenth year he 
began a religious life, 
and, as one fruit, set 
out in good earnest to 
cultivate his min d. 
After hard study for 
a few months, at the 
s u g g e s t i o n of his 
schoolmaster, he taught 
some time, till illness 
stopped him. Thus 
studying, teaching, re¬ 
cuperating, he reached 
the age of twenty-nine, 
when he entered Amherst College with 
the ministry in view. 

At college, Graham easily kept up 
with his class in spite of nervous head¬ 
aches and other ailments. But his 
powers of elocution were so great, and 
his oratory was so impressive and fer¬ 
vid that — mainly from envy — he was 
denounced as “ a stage actor and mad 
enthusiast.” At the same time he was 
popular in outside society, since he 
could write,, poetry, draw good like- 
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North ami-ton is (Ira ham’s Day 


nesses, and take the lead in all gaveties. 

Envy of his eloquence and of his other 
gifts rapidly became malignant, and 
finally charged him, most falsely, with 
a criminal assault, on which charge he 
was expelled from college. Serious ill¬ 
ness was caused by this hasty and un¬ 
justifiable treatment, but Graham was 
wisely cared for by two kind ladies, one 
of whom, a Miss Earle, he married after 
his recovery. In the same year (1826) 
he became a preacher in the Presbyterian 
church, attaining considerable popularity 
in his ministry of a few years. 

It was in 1830 that, being much inter¬ 
ested in the temperance reform, he was 
engaged as a lecturer by the Pennsyl¬ 
vania State Temperance Society. Into 
this work he entered with his whole soul. 
Seeking the causes of alcoholic vice, he 
studied deeply human' physiology and 
kindred subjects, and soon struck the 
trail he was to follow the rest of his life. 
The evil effects of a flesh diet are said to 
have been suggested to him by the Bible 
Christians of Philadelphia, and their 
pastor, Rev. William Metcalfe. This 
church, holding vegetarian principles, 
had come from England in 1817, and 
Graham must certainly have goon learned 
their views. 


In some such way, our subject was led 
to an investigation of the relation of food 
to alcoholism, and then to disease in gen¬ 
eral. He says that he was as surprised 
as any one could be, at the conclusions 
to which he arrived. After lecturing 
about six months, he resigned his agency, 
but was persuaded to give a course of 
1 ctures, in March, 1831, at the Frank¬ 
lin Institute in Philadelphia, on “ Human 
Physiology, Diet, and General Regimen,” 
and before these lectures were finished 
he was invited to repeat them at Clinton 
Hall, New York, in June of the same 
year. Calls for them soon came from 
every quarter, and for some twenty years 
(1830 to 1850) Graham was a power in 
our land through these lectures, delivered 
vith great enthusiasm and eloquence in 
most of the large cities of the Eastern 
States. 

The disuse of flesh as food soon 
acquired the name of “ Grahamism," 
and its advocates and disciples were Gra- 
hamites — the word “ vegetarian ” not 
being used till years later. Graham ” 
as the name for whole-wheat meal and 
bread made thereof, is a monument to 
Sylvester Graham that may endure for 
centuries, for, from his studies, he soon 
had the wisdom to discern that the ex- 
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elusive use of bolted flour was a great 
evil. In his “ Treatise on Bread and 
Bread Making/’ and in his lectures, he 
urged this reform, and indeed initi¬ 
ated it. 

Persecution, ridicule, controversy, only 
advertised his ideas and his name. He 
met much opposition from butchers and 
bakers, and as late as 1847, when he 
was lecturing in Boston, a mob was cre¬ 
ated by the latter class, which it w r as 
beyond the power of the mayor to quell. 
It was finally subdued by his own follow¬ 
ers, who shoveled slacked lime upon the 
crowd from the windows of the lecture 
hall. 

About 1835 Graham secured a home 
for his little family at Northampton, the 
" Meadow City ” of New England, 
famous for its large and historic elms 
and its rich alluvial soil along the Con¬ 
necticut River, in a valley where, alas! 
“ the best tobacco in the world is raised.” 
Here, on his native river, in another 
State, but scarce twenty-five miles away 


from his birthplace, he made his home 
through his remaining years. Plis house 
still remains, in part, on Pleasant Street, 
and his grave is easily found in the chief 
cemetery of the city. He had a fine 
garden, which he delighted to cultivate 
in his last years. Even those who hated 
his reforms admit that “ he was a loved 
and honest citizen, interested in the pub¬ 
lic welfare.” 

His life seems shorter than it should 
have been, for at his death, Sept, n, 
1851, he was only fifty-seven. ' The 
u post-mortem ” revealed no serious dis¬ 
ease, but as Graham had often urged 
that his system favored longevity, and 
suggested that human life should at least 
ound out a century, his cwn rather early 
death was a great shock to his disciples, 
and a decided set back to the cause. 

But it has been observed that our sub¬ 
ject had a feeble constitution by inherit¬ 
ance, and that his life did not add much 
to its vigor till manhood was reached. 
Graham was nearly forty when he began 
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to practice his own dietetic ideas. He 
was extremely regardless of his need 
of sleep and relaxation. In his enthu¬ 
siasm for the welfare of humanity, in 
studying and lecturing, he " burned his 
candle at both ends/' “ He was of a 
constitution and temperament which nat¬ 
urally rendered him mentally precocious 
and predisposed to nervous and scrof¬ 
ulous maladies. Few, if any, public 
men with such a temperament have been 
as healthy or lived as long as he.” It 
appears that he was not sustained in his 
public work by happy co-operation in 
the domestic relations of his life. There 
is reason to think that in the feebleness 
and hypochondria of his last days, and 
under the pressure of friends and phy¬ 
sicians, he allowed himself to be fed and 
dosed “ as he would not.” But a man 
should not be judged by what is forced 
upon him in the sufferings and helpless¬ 
ness of approaching death. If men who 
die for their country in war are heroes, 
much more one who goes forth alone to 
offer himself on the altar of universal 
human welfare. Nevertheless, Graham, 
as much as we, believed theoretically 
that it was better to be “a living sac¬ 
rifice.” 

Our subject had four children, two of 
whom, with his wife, survived him. His 
work is well summed up by another: “If 
Graham failed to establish a system of 
dietetics, he at least modified the then 
prevailing habit of the excessive use of 
meat by proving that muscular strength 
does not depend on its consumption. He 
popularized the use of unbolted flour, 
and paved the way for the large use of 
cereals and fruit which afterward ob¬ 
tained.” 

A list of all Graham’s publications is 
desirable, with a fuller description of 
some of them. First issued was his 
" Lecture on Epidemic Diseases, Partic¬ 
ularly Spasmodic Cholera,”— a lecture 


given in New York City during the 
prevalence of the disease specially named, 
and frequently repeated there and else¬ 
where. His pamphlet was printed in 
1833, and again in 1838, but is now 
found in few libraries. 

The “^Esculapian Tablets ” appeared 
in March, 1834, and was printed in 
Providence. Under this title were gath¬ 
ered letters and abstracts of letters from 
about fifty persons, exhibiting the effects 
of the “ Graham system,” in its applica¬ 
tion to invalids. Ninety-six pages, with¬ 
out a cover, make this modest work with 
its ambitious title. 

Next comes the “ Lecture to Young 
Men on Chastity,” with editions in 1834 
and 1837, one of which can be found in 
most large libraries of the Eastern States. 
This book aroused wide attention, and 
was the beginning of many publications 
and lectures in its line. 

The “ Treatise on Bread and Bread 
Making ” probably came in along here, 
but the writer has never been able to find 
a copy, or even learn its exact date. 

Sylvester Graham’s classical work was 
his “ Lectures on the Science of Human 
Life ” printed in two volumes in 1839 
and, in the last edition of 1877, * n one 
volume of rather small type and 651 
pages with an index. Fowler and Wells 
sent forth this last edition, and it is still 
on sale. Of its twenty-three chapters, 
the first eight give an excellent popular 
piesentation of the anatomy and physi¬ 
ology of the body, followed, in two chap¬ 
ters, by a profound discussion of the in¬ 
tellectual and moral nature of man. Then 
a consideration of longevity, food, and 
the arguments for “ Grahamism ” occupy 
the remainder of the book. In the pref¬ 
ace the author claims to have observed 
and thought upon these themes “ for 
more than forty years,” which, as it may 
be seen, would be from the age of four or 
five! Fie had given to this work, he says, 
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ten years of such assiduous labor that 
he believed it would shorten his life “ in 
no small measure/* This proved too 
true. 

“ The Philosophy of Sacred History ” 
was originally issued in magazine form, 
two parts in 1842, one in 1846, and one 
remained as a manuscript till his death. 
The whole was edited by Rev. H. L. 
Clubb, and issued by the publishers of 
the work just mentioned, in 1855, as a 
book of five hundred and eighty pages. 
It is now out of print. This was a duo¬ 
decimo, and none of Mr. Graham’s books 
was of larger size. 

There follow, in pamphlet form, a 
“ Letter to Daniel Webster on the Com¬ 
promises of the Constitution/* dated June 
3, 1850, and an “Address ** occasioned 
by the visit of some military organiza¬ 
tion. 

The Graham Journal of Health and 
Longeznty contains numerous com¬ 
munications from our subject, but was 
edited by David Campbell. It was 
carried through 1837 and the two follow¬ 
ing years, and in 1840 merged in Dr. N. 
A. Alcott’s Library of Health . 

Aside from his “Introduction to a Life 
of Comaro/* and letters in a few other 
books and journals, the above appears to 
be a complete list of Graham’s printed 
works. Special consideration of one of 
these volumes is desirable, because it is 
now rarely to be found, and because it 
shows, more than any of the others, the 
admirable spirit of the man. Its full title 
is, “ The Philosophy of Sacred History 
Considered in Relation to Human Ali¬ 
ment and the Wines of Scripture/* 

About three fourths of the work be¬ 
fore us is devoted to the Old Testament, 
taking up the Hebrew words and going 
into the matter deeply and philosoph¬ 
ically. The views in general presented 
are not at present novel, but are such 
as are held by most Christian vegetarians. 


The author finds in the first part of the 
Bible that “ permission to eat flesh and 
drink wine were at the time the necessary 
adaptations of the divine administration 
to the state and condition of man as a 
free moral agent.*’ 

As to the New Testament, his conclu¬ 
sions may be gathered from the follow¬ 
ing quotation: “ In regard to the diet 
of our Saviour, it is very certain that he 
was extremely plain, simple, and ab¬ 
stemious in his food, and very seldom, if 
ever, ate flesh. On two occasions, it is 
said, he ate a little fish; but one of those 
times, at least, it was not for the sake of 
nourishing his body, but to convince his 
disciples of his real resurrection and 
bodily presence, and then he used the 
fish because there was no other food 
present. At any rate, the dietetic habits 
of our Lord, when all circumstances are 
properly considered, cannot, as a general 
fact, be said to be contrary to the doctrine 
of my lectures, but rather confirmatory. 
And it is an interesting consideration, 
that notwithstanding the boldness with 
which our Lord rebuked error, and the 
severity with which he censured the 
scribes and Pharisees and Sadducees, 
he expressed not the least disapproba¬ 
tion of the Essenes, who were at that 
time a considerable sect among the Jews, 
and who strictly abstained from wine 
and all intoxicating substances, and from 
animal food.” 

He argues “ that the health and hap¬ 
piness of the body of man are as truly a 
final cause of the gospel economy as the 
salvation of the soul; and that such are 
the compound nature and the complicated 
structure of man that the highest and 
best interests of the soul cannot be se¬ 
cured while the true interests of the 
body are violated or neglected.’* 

A touching prayer for the sanctifica¬ 
tion of all believers is found near the end 
of this, his last book, and with the follow- 
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ing words he closes his work: “ What 
1 have said I now commend to God, and 
pray that he will bless it to the world, 
and most especially to the church of 
our dear Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; 
and make it instrumental of much good 


in quickening all true believers to higher 
attainments in holiness, and in carrying 
forward the great cause of truth through¬ 
out the world; to the glory of God in 
the highest, and on earth, peace and good 
will toward men.” 


THE SMALLPOX. 

BY FREDERICK M. ROSSITER, M. D. 


S MALLPOX means small sacs which 
first contain serum, and later, pus. 
Smallpox has prevailed in India and 
Africa for thousands of years. It is 
said to have invaded China in 200 a. d., 
and Galen tells of a marked epidemic 
in Rome in 160 a. d. Its progress from 
east to west has been slow. It entered 
England in 1241, Iceland in 1306, the 
West Indies in 1507, Mexico in 1520, 
and Boston in 1649, from Europe.** The 
Indians were decimated by the disease. 
It traveled westward with the slow on¬ 
ward march of emigration, reaching 
Kansas in 1837, and California in 1850. 

From 1700 to 1800, the century pre¬ 
ceding vaccination, it is estimated that 
fifty millions of people in Europe died 
from smallpox. In a very short time 
after the Spaniards invaded Mexico in 
1520, more than three and a half mil¬ 
lions of the native Mexicans were swept 
off by the disease. 

Macaulay, in speaking of the small¬ 
pox, called it the most terrible of all the 
ministers of death. 

But since the introduction of vacci¬ 
nation in 1798 by William Jenner, and 
also in consequence of improved sanitary 
regulations, the disease has lost much 
of its former horror. 

To-day there are many other diseases 
that are to be feared much more than 
smallpox. The number of deaths from 
smallpox reported in the United States 


last year was 2,385; from tuberculosis, 
150,000; diphtheria and croup, 44,411; 
from typhoid fever, 13,284; scarlet fever, 
9,211; measles, 6,424. 

Smallpox is feared because of the 
rigid quarantine regulations, while tu¬ 
berculosis and diphtheria go stalking 
through the land with but little thought 
from any one except those who are 
directly afflicted. 

Causes. 

The real cause of smallpox is not 
known. It spares no age, and is most 
common between one and forty years 
of age. Children are more susceptible 
to it than adults. Smallpox is the most 
contagious of all diseases. More individ¬ 
uals, if exposed, and unprotected by vac¬ 
cination, take the smallpox, than take any 
other disease as the result of like ex¬ 
posure. Filth and unhygienic living 
favor the spread of the disease. It is 
more common during the colder months 
of the year. 

As to the element of contagion, Dr. 
Osier says: " The contagion develops 
in the system of the smallpox patient, 
and is reproduced in the pustules. It 
exists in the secretions and excretions, 
and in the exhalations from the lungs 
and the skin. The dried scales consti¬ 
tute by far the most important element, 
and, as a dust-like powder, are distrib¬ 
uted everywhere in the room during con¬ 
valescence.” 
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As a rule, one attack protects against 
subsequent attacks of the disease. 

During the last four years there have 
been frequent epidemics of smallpox in 
the United States, the disease having 
been brought from Cuba by the soldiers. 
It has been exceedingly mild in most 
cases, and with a very low death rate. 
In many epidemics it was at first diag¬ 
nosed as chicken pox by the physicians 
because of its mild nature, and this 
partly accounts for its rapid spread. 

Symptoms. 

Smallpox appears in several forms. 
In one type the pocks are scatter^! all 
over the body, with healthy areas of 
skin between them. This is called the 
discrete type. In a more severe form 
the pocks run together, especially on the 
face. This is the confluent type. Hem¬ 
orrhagic or black smallpox is almost 

vays fatal, and may appear in both 
the types mentioned. 

There is also a mild form of the dis¬ 
ease called varioloid, that may appear 
after one has been vaccinated. Varioloid 
and smallpox are one and the same dis¬ 
ease. A mild case in one individual may 
give rise to a very severe attack in an¬ 
other. 

The time intervening between expo¬ 
sure and the first symptoms is called the 
incubation period, and is usually from 
twelve to fourteen days. 

The first symptoms of smallpox are 
very much like those of la grippe. The 
onset is sudden, with chills, rapid ele¬ 
vation of the temperature to 103° or 
104°, often vomiting, aching all over, 
with a very severe headache, and intense 
pains in the small of the back. These 
last two symptoms are prominent in 
smallpox, even in mild forms, and dis¬ 
appear when the eruption appears. The 
respirations are rapid, and the pulse is 
from one hundred to one hundred and 


twenty a minute. If the fever is high, 
the face is flushed, the patient is very 
neivous and restless, and delirium may 
be present. 

The Eruption. 

This usually appears at the end of the 
third day or on the fourth. It appears 
first on the forehead. Little red spots, 
looking like flea bites, are noticed near 
the border of the hair. A few hours 
later they may be noticed on the wrists, 
and later on the body. Within twenty- 
four hours these little spots are raised, 
and feel like shot under the skin, and 
are called papules. By the sixth day 
of the disease these little papules are 
filled with a clear fluid, forming blisters, 
or vesicles, or sacs. They are distended, 
and, if noticed carefully, a little depres¬ 
sion will be seen on the summit of each. 
This is called umbilication. By the 
eighth day the vesicle is filled with pus, 
and forms the pustule. It is tense, 
surrounded by a red ring, smarts, burns, 
itches, and is tender and sore. If these 
run together, the patient suffers in¬ 
tensely. These pustules form under the 
thick skin of the palms of the hands and 
the soles of the feet, and ache like boils. 
About the tenth day the pustules break, 
discharge, and dry up. Scaling begins 
about the fourteenth or fifteenth day. 

The temperature drops when the erup¬ 
tion appears, and if the eruption is severe, 
it appears again on the eighth day, when 
the pustules form. If the disease is mild, 
the secondary fever will not appear. 

In the confluent form the face is very 
much swollen, the eyes *are closed, and 
the patient suffers intensely. The pocks 
may appear in the mouth, throat, and 
breathing tubes. 

In mild forms of the disease, the scal¬ 
ing is complete bv the twenty-first day; 
in severe forms it may take several 
weeks. 
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If the pocks extend down into the true 
skin, there will be pitting. Pitting is 
favored by scratching, picking at the 
pocks, and opening them, and by intense 
light. 

Mild forms of smallpox are often mis¬ 
taken for chicken pox. In chicken pox 
the onset is mild. The eruption appears 
on the first or second day, is more pro¬ 
nounced on the body than on the face 
or limbs, is not shotlike, passes quickly 
through the vesicle form, and dries. 
The vesicles are not umbilicated. It is 
only in severe cases that pus forms in 
chicken pox, and then the pocks are not 
surrounded by the red ring. There is no 
secondary fever. Chicken pox almost 
always occurs in children. 

Treatment, 

When an epidemic of smallpox ap¬ 
pears in any neighborhood, those who 
have not been vaccinated within two or 
three years should be vaccinated at once. 
To sanitary reform as well as to vac¬ 
cination is due the credit for stamping 
out the terrible epidemics of this dis¬ 
ease. Infants three months old may 
be safely vaccinated. According to the 
best authority, vaccination is useless 
three or four days after exposure to the 
disease. 

The room where the patient is con¬ 
fined should be stripped of all needless 
furniture, carpets, rugs, chairs, pictures, 
— in fact, it is better for the community 
if all smallpox cases are confined in one 
house, or in tents, if the weather is 
warm enough. 

Before the eruption appears, the pa¬ 
tient should be given a hot blanket pack 
two or three times daily for ten or fifteen 
minutes, immediately followed by a cold 
wet-sheet pack, continued for twenty or 
thirty minutes. The sheet should be 
wrung out of water at 65°. During this 
treatment, towels wrung out of ice water 


should be kept on the neck and head. The 
first day the patient should have a hot en¬ 
ema, and during the next three days if it is 
difficult to control the fever, an enema at 
75 0 may be given every four or five 
hours. The fever may also be controlled 
by placing cold compresses over the 
heart, with frequent changes, for twenty 
minutes at a time three or four times 
a day, afterward sponging the patient 
with cold water, and following this by 
light, rapid friction. 

The great pain in the head and back 
may be relieved by placing an ice bag 
to t^e back of the head, by cold com¬ 
presses to the neck, and a hot leg bath 
or pack continued for ten or fifteen min¬ 
utes. Hot treatment will bring out any 
eruption quicker than cold treatment. 

When the eruption appears, the fever 
goes down, much of the pain disappears, 
and the patient needs but little treat¬ 
ment aside from attention to the erup¬ 
tion. After the eruption appears, no 
friction of any kind should be given. 
For a mild fever, simple cold sponging 
is all that is necessary. 

Compresses made of several layers 
of cheese cloth, and wrung out of cold 
water, should be kept on the face, 
and changed frequently. In one or two 
hours apply a hot compress for three min¬ 
utes. This will relieve the pain and 
reduce the swelling. The eyes should 
be watched carefully, and washed several 
times a day with a saturated solution 
of boracic acid. The face may be oiled 
with simple vaseline, carbolated vaseline, 
or with an ichthvol ointment,— one part 
of ichthyol to three parts of vaseline,— 
and the cold compresses may be applied 
over this. The windows, or the exposed 
parts of the patient's body, should be 
shaded with red cloth if the light is 
bright. If the mouth or nose is sore, 
use a wash of listerine,— one part in four 
parts of water. 
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If the eruption is severe, and the 
secondary fever appears, the prolonged 
bath at 95° will be of great benefit. If 
this treatment is impossible, give cool 
sponging, or the cold wet-sheet pack. 

The patient should have a light diet. 
Fruits may be eaten freely; also gruels, 
toasted breads, milk, and soft-poached 
eggs. For thirst, give water, fruit juice, 
barley water, or oatmeal water. 

During convalescence the patient 
should be careful to avoid exposure to 
cold or drafts, for pneumonia or inflam¬ 
mation of the kidneys might result. 

When scaling begins, the patient 
should have a soap bath daily. The 
bath should be followed by the applica¬ 
tion of a carbolated ointment. 

Disinfection. 

This should be rigid. For disinfec¬ 
tion of the house, formaldehyde gas is the 
best disinfectant. This is used under 
the direction of the health officer. Sul¬ 
phur is also good. Three pounds should 
be burned to every thousand cubic feet 
of room space. After sealing up the 
windows and cracks, place a tub or 
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large pan partly filled with water in the 
room. Place in this an iron kettle, in 
which are live coals; place the sulphur 
on the coals, and leave the room, which 
should be kept closed for at least twenty- 
four hours. The woodwork should be 
washed with bichloride of mercury, one 
part to one thousand parts of water, and 
the walls should be repapered. 

Linen and towels may be soaked in a 
bichloride solution (1 to 5000 ), and then 
boiled. Quilts and blankets are better 
burned, but after being subjected to the 
sulphur fumes, they may be hung out in 
the sun for several days. Bcdticks should 
always be burned. 

When a case of smallpox is in a pri¬ 
vate home, all other members of the 
family, excepting the attendant, should 
be excluded from the room. A sheet 
kept constantly moist with a weak car¬ 
bolic-acid solution should be hung at 
the door. All the dishes used by the 
patient should be washed and scalded 
alone. 

All other members of the family should 
bathe frequently, eat lightly, take plenty 
of sleep, and avoid exposing others. 


SOME OLD-FASHIONED SHOES. 

BY ETHEL TERRY REEDER. 


S HOES were, without doubt, first de¬ 
signed simply as a protection for 
the feet, but in the attempt to suit them 
to Fashion’s fancy they have passed 
through a bewildering variety of forms. 

The first shoes of which we have any 
record were worn by the Belgic Britons. 
They were made of raw cowhide, with 
the hair turned outward. These came 
to the ankle, and were held in place by 
thongs passed through slits near the 
upper edge. The British name for these 
shoes was Esgidiav, which is, translated, 
“ protection from hurt.” Froissart tells 


us that in their midnight retreat before 
the English in 1327, the British “ left be¬ 
hind them ten thousand pairs of old 
worn-out shoes made of undressed 
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leather, with the hair left on." Similar 
shoes were worn as late as the reign of 
Edward III. 

Specimens have been dug up in Eng¬ 
land, made of a single piece of leather 
drawn up around the ankle by means of a 
thong, which operated like the draw¬ 
string of a pouch. Such shoes could not 
boast much artistic merit, but they no 
doubt fulfilled the function for which 
their name stands, and were probably 



less conducive to corns and bunions than 
some of the later varieties. Neither 
could they be held responsible for the 
backaches which have followed in the 
wake of the more modem high heels. 

The Romanized Britons adopted the 
dress, as well as the manners of their 
conquerors, and doubtless the nobles 
wore, in addition to sandals, the costly 
shoes of which the Romans were so fond. 
A splendid example of these was dis¬ 
covered in 1802, when an old Roman 
cemetery was opened at Southfleet, Kent. 
They were made of purple leather, dec¬ 
orated with hexagons, elaborately em¬ 
broidered in gold. 


The numerous pictures of Anglo- 
Saxon shoes ordinarily represent them 
as having one slit straight down over the 
instep, and fastened by a thong above it; 
but in some instances they are slit in 
many places, giving them the appearance 
of sandals. In all cases, however, they 
come up as high as the ankle. In this 
period the shoes of the common people 
were painted black, but those of the king, 
nobles, and ecclesiastical dignitaries are 
usually represented in gold stuff, with 
lattice patterns in embroidery. 

During the reign of Edward III we 
find representations of shoes elaborately 
embroidered in gold and colors. The 
lattice patterns observed on these ex¬ 
plain Chaucer's line describing the dress 
of the priest Absolam, who had — 

“ Paules windowes carven on his shoes." 

The four examples given below, which 
are from the wall paintings in St. Ste¬ 
phen's chapel, exhibit the pointed toes 
that were in vogue in more or less ex¬ 
aggerated forms from the time of Rufus 
down to that of Henry VII. These un¬ 
graceful points excited the ridicule of 
the poets and historians, and the censure 
of the clergy. Ordericus Vitalis, who 
speaks of them during the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, says they were invented by some 
one with deformed feet, which may have 
been literally true; at any rate, there 
can be no doubt that there were many 
deformed feet after they were invented. 



Prom Wall Paintings, St„ Stephen's C'«apki., Westminster. 
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•Shoes from the Time of Henkv VIII to James 1. 


During the reign of Richard II the 
styles in dress were most extravagant, 
and the toes of the boots and shoes 
reached such lengths that they were a 
great embarrassment in walking. To 
obviate this difficulty, the points were 
fastened to the knee by cords or small 
chains. 

An author of this date says: “ Their 
shoes and pattens are snouted and 
picked (piked) more than a finger long, 
crooking upward, which they call 
1 crackawes/ resembling devil’s claws, 
and fastened to their knees with chains 
of gold and silver.” 

The accompanying illustration repre¬ 
sents the " snout ” of one of these fashion¬ 
able crackawes. The original from which 
it was taken was six inches long, and 
was stuffed with moss, a veritable curi¬ 
osity, indeed. 

During the reigns of Henry IV ^nd 
his son, moderation was shown in the 
length of shoes, but during the succeed¬ 
ing reign, that of Henry VI, they again 
reached such lengths that they became 
the subject of prohibitory statutes during 
the reign of Edward IV, at the close of 
which they disappeared, and fickle fash¬ 
ion rushed to the opposite extreme. Dur¬ 
ing the sixteenth century the shoes be¬ 
came as ridiculously wide at the toes as 
they had previously been long and taper¬ 
ing. These broad shoes were little pro¬ 
tection to the feet, as the toes were barely 
covered by the slashed leather, velvet, or 
other material of which the shoes were 
made. 

After this period, the shoe began to 
bear some resemblance to its modern 
form, or, more properly, to the modern 
slipper. It is at this time that the heel 
first appears. This is said to have 
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originated with a very short woman who 
wanted to be very tall because it was the 
fashion to be tall, so in desperation she 
had high corks put into her shoes. Other 
short women followed her example, and 
the style was set. 

Stubbs, in his account of shoes, says: 

“ The men have corked shoes, pisnetts, 
and fine pan toffies, which bear them up 
two inches or more from the ground, 
whereof some be made of white leather, 
some of black, and some of red; some of 
black velvet, some of white, some of 
green — razed, carved, cut, and stitched 
all over with silk, and laid on with gold, 
silver, and such like.” He attacks the 
ladies in almost the same words: “ They 
have corked shoes, pis¬ 
netts, pantoffies, and 
slippers; some of black 
velvet, some of white, 
some of Spanish 
leather, and some of English, stitched 
with silk, and broidered with gold and 
silver all over the foot, with other gew¬ 
gaws innumerable.” 

The corked shoes were evidently com¬ 
mon in England, and are frequently re¬ 
ferred to by the dramatists during the 
reigns of James I and Charles I. A 
corked shoe of the time of Elizabeth is 
described thus: “ The upper leather was 
slashed and punched in a lozenge pat¬ 
tern; between that and the sole was a 
pad of cork, rising considerably toward 
the heel. In a play called ‘ Willy Be¬ 
guiled/ printed 1623, a country girl says, 
‘ I came trip, trip, trip over the Market 
Hill, holding up my petticoats to the 
calves of my legs, to show my fine col¬ 
ored stockings, and how trimly I could 
foot it in a new pair of corked shoes I 
had bought.’ 
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In the Time of William III. 



“ From a po m of the time of the Com¬ 
monwealth, entitled, ‘ The Way to Woo 
a Zealous Lady/ we learn that the shoes 
of the Puritans had pointed toes, and 
those of the Cavaliers square toes, for the 
gentleman informs us that, amongst 
other objections to his dress, the lady 
observed,— 

' My Spanish shoes were cut too broad at toe.’ 

Leaving his * pure mistress fur a space/ 
he changed all his apparel, and on his 
return he says,— 

‘ My shoes were sharp at toe.' " 

During the reigns of Charles II and 
James II the shoes had high heels and 
long toes tapering to a point, but cut 
square at the end, with the upper leather 
not only entirely covering the instep, but 
extending several inches above the ankle. 
In a song of the period, a lady speaks of 
her “ laced shoes of Spanish leather/' 
and Malcolm tells us that “ Spanish 
leather shoes laced with gold were com¬ 
mon/' 

The man of fashion in 1720 wore 
square-toed, high-heeled shoes, with dia¬ 



mond buckles and enormous flaps at the 
instep. We are also told that “ red heels 
to his shoes ” were necessary to a beau's 
dress in 1727: — 

“ At every step he dreads the wall to lose, 

And risks, to save a coach, his red-heeled 
shoes.” — Gay's Trivia . 

" Let him wear the wide-made shoes, 
Buckling just above the toes.” 

— Female Advice to a Painter, London Maga¬ 
zine, August, 1755. 

In the modem shoe we find a far more 
practical piece of footwear than most of 
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its predecessors. Gold embroidery and 
diamond buckles are entirely incompat¬ 
ible with our idea of shoes. The high 
heel and the pointed toe seem to be the 
only foibles of bygone days which have 
any attraction for modern taste, and they 
have received a great rebuff of late in 
the low-heeled, wide-toed, and thick- 
soled shoes which are now almost univer¬ 
sally worn on the street. It is to be 
sincerely hoped that this victory of good 
judgment is a permanent one. 

The accompanying diagrams and sug¬ 
gestions, which were presented by Dr. 
Royal Whitman in the Clinic , will prove 
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a great help in judging intelligently of 
the relative merits of shoes. When the 
feet are placed side by side, the imprint 
of the soles and the outline should corre¬ 
spond to the first diagram. The outline 
shows the actual shape of the foot. In¬ 
close this in straight lines, and we find 
that each foot is somewhat triangular in 
form, being broader at the front and 
narrower at the heel. The imprint 
shows the area of the bearing surface, 
and owing to the fact that but a small 
portion of the arched part of the foot 
rests upon the ground, it appears to be 
twisted inward. If the sole of the 
shoe is to support the bearing surface. 


it must also appear to be twisted inward 
in an exaggerated right or left pattern. 
It will be straight along the inner bor¬ 
der, to follow the normal line of the great 
toe; it will then make a wide out¬ 
ward sweep, to include the outline, and 
avoid compression of the outer border of 
the foot. 

The second diagram represents the foot 
which has been subordinated to the shoe¬ 
maker's standard. 

With these suggestions in mind, it will 
be much easier to select shoes accord¬ 
ing to their merit. 

Credit is due the Cyclopedia of Costume, published by 
Chatto & Wind us, London, for the illustrations and the his¬ 
torical portion of this article. 


WILL. 


You will be what you will to be; 

Let failure find its false content 
In that poor word “ environment," 

But spirit scorns it, and is free. 

It masters time, it conquers space, 

It cows that boastful trickster Chance, 
And bids the tyrant Circumstance 
Uncrown and fill a servant’s place. 

Be not impatient in delay, 

But wait as one who understands; 
When spirit rises and commands, 

The gods are ready to obey 

The river, seeking for the sea, 

Confronts the dam and precipice, 

Yet knows it cannot fall or miss; 

You will be what you will to be 1 

— Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


THE CURSE OF THE DRUG HABIT. 

BY DAVID PAULSON, M. D. 


T HE liquor habit is terrible in ex¬ 
tent, and disastrous in results, both 
morally and physically; yet, there is 
another evil growing up silently, but 
with such rapidity that it is a practical 
question, whether the drug fiend will 
not before long be as common as the 
drunkard now is. 


The physician meets few more piti¬ 
able sights than that presented by the 
typical morphine or cocaine fiend. One 
can scarcely conceive of any habit that 
binds its victims with such unrelenting 
bonds. In spite of the splendid advance¬ 
ment that is being made in this gener¬ 
ation in the various lines of prevention 
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of disease, it is the testimony of those 
who are best situated to know the ex¬ 
act facts, that the number of persons 
addicted to the use of habit-forming 
drugs is constantly increasing, and that 
this evil is invading all classes of society, 
including the medical profession. 

A well-known physician, in a paper 
recently read before the New York 
Medical Society, stated that after an 
extensive investigation covering three 
thousand two hundred and forty-four 
physicians, residing in the Eastern and 
Middle States, and in some cities in the 
Western States, he found six per cent 
of this number were using morphine 
or opium constantly; besides this, ten 
per cent were using opium or other 
drugs secretly. He expressed it as his 
belief that at least from eight to ten per 
cent of medical men were opium in¬ 
ebriates. The fact that almost every 
issue of some of our popular magazines 
contains a number of alluring adver¬ 
tisements of various remedies or institu¬ 
tions purporting to cure these drug 
habits, is of itself a strong indication 
that there are plenty of victims to pat¬ 
ronize them. 

Causes of Drug habits. 

It is a deep-seated fallacy existing in 
the minds of the masses, that they can 
violate with impunity the laws of health 
and life, which God himself instituted, 
and then dodge the unpleasant conse¬ 
quences by simply swallowing a few 
drops of some sedative or anodyne. 
There are thousands who persist in eat¬ 
ing the most unwholesome food, who are 
indulging in wrong habits of almost 
every description, and yet who, when 
nature begins to utter her emphatic pro¬ 
tests in the form of unendurable head¬ 
aches or some other equally significant 
symptom, merely seek to secure some 
magic powder which has the power to 


“ Juggle ” away the unpleasant results. 

Various enterprising patent-medicine 
firms, by persistent and extravagant ad¬ 
vertising, and partially by taking advan¬ 
tage of that superstitious reverence 
which still lurks in the public mind for 
drugs that are put up under mysterious 
names, succeed annually in disposing of 
$200,000,000 worth of their nostrums. 
The average invalid demands something 
more substantial than extravagant claims. 
As there is no drug that will so effectu¬ 
ally smother the immediate cries of an 
outraged nerve as some form of opium, 
and as there is no medicinal agent that 
can supply such satisfactory temporary 
exhilaration as cocaine, therefore these 
drugs are beginning to enter largely into 
the composition of these so-called “ reme- 
dies. ,, They assist the enterprising 
manufacturers in securing reliable and 
convincing testimonials as to the remark¬ 
able efficacy possessed by their particu¬ 
lar , “cure ,, in furnishing immediate 
relief from pain. Soon a large number 
of these invalids discover that they can 
purchase the active agents for themselves 
cheaper than the patent-medicine man 
can supply them, mingled as they are 
with a variety of more or less inert sub¬ 
stances. Unfortunately, many drug 
fiends made their first acquaintance with 
these drugs under the physician’s super¬ 
vision; but after they passed from his 
observation, they did not dispense with 
the fascinating effects of the drugs he 
prescribed. 

Modern civilization has undoubtedly 
produced a higher degree of intellectual 
keenness than our forefathers possessed, 
but it has, at the same time, developed 
as a result of accompanying artificial 
brain- and nerve-destroying conditions, 
a multitude of semi-invalids, who do not 
possess the physical capacity for endur¬ 
ing the ordinary pains and hardships 
that are incident to life. Such seek, and 
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in many cases demand, without regard 
to future consequences, any agent which 
furnishes them either immediate relief 
from present suffering or unearned felic¬ 
ity ; and each time the nerves are quieted 
in this artificial manner, without a re¬ 
moval of the cause, a little later they 
shriek out their pain louder than before, 
thus making it necessary to take a still 
larger dose in order to hush them. 

The Cure of the Drug Fiend. 

The victim of one of these drug habits 
is not permanently cured unless he is 
built up into such a state of health that 
he has no occasion to depend upon the 
drug. Unless this condition is estab¬ 
lished in the cure, the time and effort 
spent is, in most instances, thrown away. 
Multitudes of drug fiends are annually 
cured of their habits, but they themselves 
are not cured, and so it is generally only 
a question of time before they are us¬ 
ing larger doses than ever. This is so 
commonly the case that there are many 
who have become skeptical in regard 
to the possibility of such a thing as a 
permanent and satisfactory cure for these 
unfortunate individuals. 

A very common plan is to substitute 
a less dangerous drug for the one which 
the patient is using, and then in time 
to dispense entirely with the substituted 
drug. Sometimes this is a complete 
success ; but in many more cases it sim¬ 
ply proves to be a delusion and a snare, 
for upon the first approach of some 
slight pain or indisposition, the patient 
resorts again to the substituted drug, 
and soon drifts back to morphine over 
the same path that he came away, only 
much more rapidly. 

Another method is to reduce the dose 
gradually day by day until the patient is 
taking practically nothing but distilled 
water. Some secure deliverance bv this 
plan, but in many cases the withdrawal 


of the last minute dose is almost as 
painful to the worn-out nervous system 
after this long tiresome ordeal as would 
be its almost complete withdrawal at the 
beginning while the patient possessed a 
fair degree of physical strength, and be¬ 
fore he had lost his courage. It also 
assists in the permanency of the cure, 
for the patient ever afterward, when 
he is tempted to trifle again with these 
habit-forming drugs, to be able to recall 
distinctly the sharp conflict that was 
required to secure for him his final 
freedom. 

It is of the greatest advantage to en¬ 
list as far as possible the genuine co¬ 
operation of the patient in every step 
of the struggle to secure the mastery 
of the man over the craving for the 
drug. In order to accomplish this there 
must be no effort made to deceive the 
patient. He should be impressed with 
the fact that when he has determined 
to secure deliverance from the dreadful 
curse, he can have the full assurance of 
divine help, and that whatever is done 
for him is only co-operation with the 
work of Him who said “ If the Son 
therefore shall make you free, ye shall 
be free indeed.” 

It is of the highest importance that 
such patients should have the advantages 
of properly equipped institutions, with 
their corps of trained nurses who can 
be constantly by their bedsides to carry 
out faithfully the physician’s directions. 
But as these cases are constantly in¬ 
creasing, there will be multitudes to 
whom such opportunities will be entirely 
out of reach. Therefore, for the benefit 
of such, I will outline a few of the 
physiological measures that have been 
found very helpful in restoring to such 
patients the liberty to which they have 
so long been strangers. 

One of the most satisfactory means 
that can be utilized is a prolonged full 
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neutral bath, the temperature of which 
should be as nearly that of the skin as 
possible, or approximately between 94° 
and 96°. Such a* bath is extremely 
soothing to the hypersensitive nervous 
system. The patient may remain in this 
bath for an hour or more at a time, 
and he often succeeds in securing while 
in it a few snatches of natural sleep. 
The patient receives so much benefit from 
this bath that he ordinarily begs to be 
put back into it very soon after having 
been taken out. It may be repeated a 
number of times during the day with 
perfect safety. 

Another very helpful procedure is 
the wet-sheet pack. The sheet should be 
wrung quite dry from water at a tem¬ 
perature of from 75 0 to 8o°. This should 
be wrapped about the patient, and then 
he should be covered sufficiently with 
blankets, so as to prevent chilling, but 
not enough to induce perspiration. This 
may also be repeated several times dur¬ 
ing the day. 

Sometimes the patient receives much 
temporary relief from gentle rubbing. 
There are ordinarily some parts of the 
body that are more painful than others; 
this pain can generally be relieved by ap¬ 
plying portions of blankets wrung out of 
hot water, changing them as rapidly as 
they cool off. Such patients must have 
something done for them almost every 
moment they are awake, in order to divert 
their minds from themselves. One of 
the best heart stimulants is the constant 
application, over the cardiac area, of com¬ 
presses wrung out of ice-cold water. 

The diet should consist of kumyss, 
buttermilk, soft-poached eggs, malted 
nuts, and fruit juices. Beef tea and flesh 
foods should be entirely excluded, as 
the waste products which they contain 
irritate the nerve centers, and thereby 
increase the craving for the drug; in 
fact, the common use of these foods, as 


well as of fiery spices and condiments, 
is responsible for a large amount of 
drunkenness, and for the appearance of 
many of these drug fiends. 

When the patient every hour or two 
takes fifteen grains of bismuth subcarbon¬ 
ate, and about four drops of fluid ex¬ 
tract of Coto bark, he is not likely to 
suffer very much from aggravated diar¬ 
rhea, which is otherwise generally pro¬ 
duced by the withdrawal of the drug. 

When the patient is taking only a few 
grains of morphine a day, it is highly 
advantageous to stop it at once. The 
physiological measures which have been 
suggested here, and many others which 
are carried out in institutions that are 
properly equipped to receive such pa¬ 
tients, have such a quieting effect upon 
the nervous system that in many in¬ 
stances the patient does not call for a 
second dose; in less than thirty-six hours 
after the last dose has been administered 
he appreciates the fact that he has gained 
the victory, and nearly all his distressing 
symptoms disappear, except a feeling of 
weakness and persistent insomnia. 

When the patient has been thus de¬ 
livered from the craving for the drug, 
it must be impressed upon him that he 
still has to be cured. He must be led 
to appreciate that several hours of natu¬ 
ral sleep at night are worth more to 
him than eight or ten hours of non¬ 
existence which is brought about by the 
use of drugs. By giving him a neutral 
bath before he retires, and applying to 
his spine and abdomen a hot bag after 
lie gets into bed, with cold applications 
to his head, he will nearly always suc¬ 
ceed in securing at least some sleep, and 
night after night he will improve in this 
direction until he will soon again ex¬ 
perience the blessedness of nature’s 
sweet restorer. 

As his strength increases, he must 
take up a thoroughgoing course of 
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health culture, which will strengthen 
and develop him mentally, morally, and 
physically, for the long and excessive 
use of drugs has crippled him in all 
directions. It is a great advantage to 
him to have the opportunity of daily 
availing himself of such tonic hydriatic 
procedures as cold shower baths, salt 
glows, hot and cold percussion douches 
to the spine, as well as massage and 
electricity, and a well-regulated course 
of physical exercise. 

The convalescing drug-habit patient 
must be thoroughly impressed with the 
fact that if he expects to continue the 
use of tobacco or liquor, it is only a ques¬ 
tion of time, beyond a shadow of a doubt, 
before he will gravitate back to his old 
habit, for tobacco and liquor link his 
present experience with his past. He 
used morphine and cocaine for the pur¬ 
pose of borrowing unearned felicity; 
that is the only reason he has for con¬ 
tinuing the use of tobacco, and in most 
cases he will desire to enjoy a larger 
amount of felicity than the tobacco has 
the capacity to extract out of him. One 
of my patients refused to recognize .this 
principle. When he started on his thou¬ 
sand-mile journey home, I felt certain 
that he would resume his old habit, 
although in other respects he was in a 
better physical condition than dozens of 


others. Three weeks afterward he re¬ 
turned worse than before, and said, 
“ Doctor, you were right; I am going to 
make a clean sweep of it this time,” 
and he did. 

What has been stated in reference 
to tobacco and liquor, applies in a cer¬ 
tain degree to highly spiced and irritat¬ 
ing food substances. They may irritate 
the crippled nervous system just enough 
to create again so strong a craving for 
the drug that the patient yields to it; 
when, if a simple, nonirritating, and 
natural dietary had been adhered to, he 
would not have fallen a victim to his 
old master. 

An eminent New York nerve special¬ 
ist has called attention to the fact that 
tea drinking may, in a most effectual 
manner, pave the way for nervous pros¬ 
tration. Another leading authority upon 
nervous diseases has more recently out¬ 
lined the equally extensive train of evils 
for which coffee drinking is responsible. 

If we wish to benefit this unfortunate 
class of humanity, and also lessen the 
alarming increase in this great army, it 
is absolutely essential that we give heed 
to these seemingly minor points, for by 
so doing, we shall be the means of sav¬ 
ing a large number of our fellow-men 
from a life that is at best but a living 
death. 


HEARING AND HOW TO KEEP IT. 

• BY HARRY W. MILLER. 


T HE portion of the ear that is seen 
externally, called the auricle, is of 
less importance, and has less to do with 
hearing than any other part of this most 
complicated organ; the most important 
portion is the internal ear, which lies 
deeply hidden in the hardest bones of the 
body, about an inch and a quarter from 
the scalp. 


There are a great number of animals, 
some of which have a very acute percep¬ 
tion of sound, as fishes, eels, snakes, and 
chickens, who have no external ear or 
auricle. 

The ear may be considered as divided 
into three portions: External, internal 
and middle. 

The external ear includes the auricle. 
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(O) a cartilaginous, funnel-shaped organ 
covered with skin, and a canal (N) lead¬ 
ing from the auricle to the drum mem¬ 
brane. This canal (N) is a winding tube 
an inch long, first curving upward and 
then obliquely downward to the middle 
ear. The outer part of its walls contains 
glands (A) that secrete the ear wax. 

The middle ear is an air cavity ex¬ 
tending from the drum membrane (L) to 



an oval opening into the internal ear (B). 
This air chamber contains three lit¬ 
tle bones: the hammer (F), the handle 
of which is attached to the middle of the 
drum membrane (L), and is connected 
with it; the anvil (I) which has a long 
process that extends to the stirrup (G), 
which fits into an oval opening in the 
vestibule (Fig. 2:2) of the internal ear. 
Leading from the back part of the roof 
of the mouth, is a tube, the Eustachian, 
which passes into the floor of the middle 
ear. 

The internal ear, which is really the 
organ of hearing, lies very close to the 
brain, in the temporal bone, and diseases 
of this portion of the ear are readily com¬ 
municated to the central organ of the 
nervous system. 

The internal ear is also divided into 
three portions: the vestibule, the semi¬ 
circular canals, and the cochlea; the 
vestibule (1) communicates with the 
middle ear by an oval opening (2) at 


one end. Three canals (3, 4, 5), the 
semicircular canals, open into it. At 
the other end the cochlea (7, 8) is found. 
The cochlea is a coiled tube, like a snail’s 
shell. It contains the nerve fibers which 
conduct the sensation of sound to the 
brain. The internal ear is a closed cham¬ 
ber, filled with fluid. 

When a wave of sound reaches the 
ear, a portion is taken up by the auricle, 
and directed into the canal, thus reach¬ 
ing the drum membrane (Fig. 1, L). 
This membrane is thrown by the wave 
into a motion to and fro. The handle 
of the hammer (F) being attached to 
the middle of the drum membrane, is 
thrown into vibrations that are trans¬ 
mitted through the other ossicles by its 
contact with them to the oval membrane 
(Fig. 2:2) of the internal ear, by the 
foot plate of the stirrup (Fig. 1, G). 
This causes a to-and-fro movement of 
this membrane. 

This movement * is communicated to 
the water of the labyrinth. Through 
this fluid the impression of the sound 
wave is conveyed to the soft part of the 
cochlea (Fig. 2:6, 7, 8), where the 
nerves lie, and it is the perception of this 
movement in the water of the cochlea, 
by the nerve threads and the brain, that 
constitutes hearing. 



The glands that secrete wax lie near 
the mouth of the canal (Fig. 1, A). As 
the outer portion of the canal slants 
downward, a ball of wax, if let alone. 
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would naturally roll outward, and would 
not pass inward toward the drumhead 
unless forced artificially; also, the skin 
lining this canal grows from within, out¬ 
ward, so that there is a continual tend¬ 
ency to carry the wax from the internal 
portion of the canal outward, as the new 
epithelium forms. 

Any attempt to cleanse the ear by 
means of probes, pins, hairpins, or ear 
spoons, has a tendency rather to push 
the wax farther in. “ The cleanest peo¬ 
ple are generally those who pack the 
most wax back into their ears.” A mor¬ 
bid idea of cleanliness leads them not 
only to swab their ears daily, but also to 
pour into them a variety of fluids, such 
as sweet oil and glycerine. These efforts 
are unnecessary as well as futile, and 
usually result in the formation of hard 
balls of ear wax, which are packed 
against the drum membrane. Frequently 
this delicate membrane is ruptured. 

The scraping away of wax often 
causes the ear to itch, thus entailing 
scratching, which is liable to cause abra¬ 
sion of the skin, thereby instituting a 
general inflammation. 

Nature has placed the wax in the ear 
for a purpose, to protect the delicate 
structure of the ear, from larvae, insects, 
and flies. 

If there be an abnormal production of 
ear wax, so that it closes the external 
orifice, or a portion of it breaks off and 
falls deep into the ear against the drum 
membrane, causing partial deafness, the 
excess may be best removed with a hard 
rubber spoon, being careful not to scratch 
the skin, and not to introduce the spoon 
farther than the length of the first joint 
of the little finger. The deeper plugs 
of wax may be removed by first drop¬ 
ping into the ear a few drops of warm 
solution of bicarbonate of soda (baking 
soda). (Dissolve twenty grains of the 
soda in an ounce of water.) Allow this 


solution to remain in the ear for two 
hours, and repeat twice, holding it in the 
ear by a plug of cotton, and then syringing 
out the ear, holding the nozzle of the 
syringe in contact with the roof of the 
canal, just within the external orifice. 
The water used should be warm. 

Foreign bodies in the ear, such as 
beans, buttons, grains, and stones, usu¬ 
ally do little harm if let alone until re¬ 
moved by a physician. If they are small, 
their removal may be effected by means 
of a syringe, leaning the head over 
toward the affected ear, and having the 
patient shake the head at the same time. 
These foreign bodies do not usually 
reach the drum unless pushed there by 
useless attempts to remove them. These 
attempts may result in rupture of the 
drum membrane. Not infrequently the 
search is continued until the ossicles of 
the middle ear are dislocated and broken, 
and the hearing is permanently lost. 

If the foreign particle is a grain of 
wheat or anything that will absorb water, 
it is well to use olive oil in syringing, 
because water may cause the particle to 
swell so much that its removal will be 
impossible, and great damage may be 
done to the surrounding tissues. In such 
a case by dropping in a little alcohol, 
the particle may be dehydrated, and will 
fall out if the tissues have not swollen 
too much. 

Insects, such as fleas, bugs, and flies, 
sometimes find their way into the ear. 
They produce a sensation of a moving 
body in the ear, and may even cause 
severe pain by touching the drum mem¬ 
brane. Tlie idea that these insects will 
find their way into the brain is a tradi¬ 
tion of the past. It is easy to kill or 
expel insects which have found their way 
into the ear, by pouring warm water or 
olive oil into the cavity, and allowing it 
to remain for ten minutes. Vapor or 
chloroform may also be used to accom- 
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plish the same results. Syringing does 
very little good. After the insect has 
been killed, it may be necessary to use 
forceps for its removal, as it may adhere 
to the wall of the canal. 

What is ordinarily termed earache is 
an inflammation of the middle ear. It 
is common because colds in the head are 
common, and because each attack of cold 
helps to produce a chronic catarrh, which 
in turn helps to prepare a soil that will 
grow the germs of acute inflammation. 
We should not leave “ bad colds ” un¬ 
treated. The stuffy sensation felt in the 
ears during a bad cold is due to the 
closure of the Eustachian tube. This clo¬ 
sure causes rarefaction of air in the mid¬ 
dle ear, from absorption of air by the 
tissues; thus temporary deafness is 
caused by the retraction of the drum. At 
such times the hearing may be improved 
by inflation of the middle ear. This may 
be done for children by talcing a short, 
clean tube of any kind, rubber preferred, 
about one foot long and of small diam¬ 
eter, and inserting it in one nostril, clos¬ 
ing the opposite. The parent may then 
blow into the outer end. This usually 
causes the child to cry, facilitating mat¬ 
ters, as it opens the orifice of the Eusta¬ 
chian tube so that the air will rush 
through and relieve the ache. If the 
sufferer is an adult, the ache may be re¬ 
lieved by the taking of a deep breath, 
then holding the nose, closing the mouth, 
and swallowing; or it may be relieved by 
pouring warm water into the external 
ear canal, and putting hot applications 
around it. Never drop oil or hot water 
into the ear for earache, for if there is 
a perforation of the car drum, an inflam¬ 
mation is set up in the internal ear. 

Far too common is the practice of put¬ 
ting numberless substances into the ear 
for the cure of deafness. A laughable 
list of these remedies includes rabbit's 
fat, eagle's gall, neat*s-foot oil, milk, 


and pills. Dr. Charles Burnett had a 
case, in which a neighbor had persuaded 
a mother to pour boiling oil into a child's 
ear. The terrible result of such domes¬ 
tic treatment soon became apparent. 

Pulling the ears of children is a tor¬ 
ture that self-respecting parents should 
never be guilty of, as it may excite a 
violent inflammation, and frequently 
causes a malformation of the external 
ear. 

Boxing the ears is also a dangerous 
procedure; many an ear drum has been 
ruptured by the sudden driving of a col¬ 
umn of air against its unprotected front. 

Bathing in cases of perforation of the 
ear must be done with great care, and 
cold water must never be allowed to 
enter into the ear. In diving or shower 
baths the ears should be stopped with 
cotton plugs. There is probably no 
popular delusion more common than that 
the splashing of cold water upon the 
ears strengthens these organs. The fact 
is that the ear is very intolerant to cold. 
The rush of cold water into the ears of 
persons submerged during bathing, may 
cause perforation. 

A discharge from the ear should al¬ 
ways be regarded by parents as danger¬ 
ous, and should receive the immediate 
attention of a physician. 

A child will not outgrow a running 
from the ear any more than he will out¬ 
grow a broken bone; and if the discharge 
is not checked, hearing, health, and life 
are in danger. If the membrane of the 
ear is perforated, a small piece of ab¬ 
sorbent cotton should be worn, except 
when in the house or in bed, and if 
there is a discharge with an offensive 
odor, a wash of boracic acid (four grains 
to an ounce of water) should be em¬ 
ployed at home, using an ear syringe. 

By far the greater number of ear dis¬ 
orders that develop deafness, are chronic, 
such as catarrh of the middle ear, and 
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inflammation of the drumhead. A great 
majority of these cases result from neg¬ 
lect of acute attacks, which in the begin¬ 
ning were more or less curable, but were 
allowed to go on until the damage pro¬ 
duced was irreparable. 

The practice of stuffing the ears full 
of cotton on all occasions when there is 
any ailment of the organ, is pernicious. 
Air is nature's disinfectant, and should 
not be shut out from the ear passages, 
except when there is a discharge, and 
then the cotton plugs should be fre¬ 
quently changed. The cotton may work 
its way into the ear, producing the most 
distressing symptoms, and sometimes 
serious deafness. 

Alcohol and tobacco injure the ear in 
two ways: first by causing inflammation 
of the membrane of the throat, and then 
of the Eustachian tube, extending up to 
the middle ear; and, secondly, by caus¬ 
ing a congestion of the middle ear. 

Popular impressions have prevailed 
that piercing the ears is a sanitary meas¬ 
ure, and will relieve affections of the 
eyes. This is not true. On the con¬ 
trary, it is often the starting point of 
diffuse inflammations or erysipelas. 

The best method to restore a frozen 
ear is to use mild friction in a cool 
atmosphere, or if in a warm room, gen¬ 
tle rubbing with snow or ice. If heat 
is applied, inflammation will result. 

One fifth of all the causes of deafness 
is hereditary. A distinguished Ameri¬ 
can author says that this is due to the 
too close consanguinity of the parents. 

According to Dr. Hartman, 8.1 per 
cent of all deaf mutes are the offspring 
of consanguineous marriages. 


When deafness has come on after 
the child has learned to speak, no mat¬ 
ter how absolute the deafness is, the 
little one should be discouraged from 
using signs in communicating thoughts, 
and every endeavor should be made to 
encourage the faculty of speech. 

Children who are hard of hearing 
should always have the front seats at 
school. A well-known aurist has shown 
that of eight thousand seven hundred and 
fifteen cases of deafness, two thousand 
one hundred and seventy-five, or twenty- 
five per cent, were children under four¬ 
teen years of age, and pupils in the public 
schools. 

Dr. Thomas Barr, of Glasgow, found 
that twenty-seven per cent of school 
children examined, suffered from dimin¬ 
ished hearing. 

These figures should convince school 
directors that the ears of every child 
who makes application for entrance to 
the schools, should be examined, and the 
exact hearing capacity determined. 

The importance of the hygiene of the 
ears should command the careful atten¬ 
tion not only of teachers and school 
boards, but parents also should keep 
watch of the hearing of their children. 
Many children are called stubborn, in¬ 
different, and disobedient, when the trou¬ 
ble lies in the fact that they do not 
hear. Many a child pronounced stupid 
by an unsympathetic or undisceming 
teacher, is simply deaf. 

After a parent has learned that his 
child's hearing is defective, he should at 
once secure the services of an otologist, 
as delay may result in lifelong deafness 
and regret. 


" Words are things ; and a sman drop of ink 
Falling like dew upon a thought, produces 
That which makes thousands, perhaps millions, 
think.” — Byron. 



SWINE INSPECTION FOR TRICHINAE. 


BY FRANKLIN EDSON BELDEN. 


*npAKING the cue from nature, this 
1 tale of the pig will be short, as much 
shorter than my previous article on beef 
inspection as the difference in the caudal 
appendages of these animals. 

If but one who has been accustomed 
to the eating of swine tissue reads these 
facts, and as a result discontinues for¬ 
ever a scavenger diet, the recital shall 
not have been in vain. Those who care 
so little for life and health as to continue 
to jeopardize them, mav properly be 
classed with the New York Suicide So¬ 
ciety, recognizing this difference: only 
one a year in that organization sacrifices 
his God-given life, whereas the American 
Swine Society numbers its annual sui¬ 
cides by the thousands, under the obitu¬ 
aries, “ rheumatism ” (trichinae in the 
muscles), “ scrofula ” (offal juices in 
the blood), and “fever” (garbage fires 
in the flesh). 

Three years ago I spent ten days in 
and around the stock yards of one of 
America’s largest cities; not as a velvet¬ 
voiced reporter for a magazine or paper; 
not as a well-dressed citizen, suspicious 
of foul work among venders of animal 
foods, but as “ one of the boys,” actually 
having for sale a cow and a calf, which I 
did sell after having been thus introduced 
to all whom I wished to interview. I 
was there on my own order, to satisfy 
myself. I liked meat, and nothing but 
danger to life could stop my use of it. 
I proposed to search out the facts, and 
-did so, taking the opportunity just before 
removing from that city, when disposing 
of the two animals mentioned. 

Only by urgent request of friends of 
humanity do I disclose my discoveries 
— as to beef inspection, in my previous 
article: now, relative to hogs; later, 


concerning poultry. Not one fiber of 
these creatures shall ever again (unless 
I become tired of life) constitute an ele¬ 
ment of dissolution in my body temple 
while I have access to that which is better 
— the Creator's grains, fruits, and nuts, 
free from the diseases which now they 
so often take on while being worked over 
into the tissues of creatures that were 
once “ clean,” barring entirely the always 
“ unclean ” hog. 

Before I donned my cowboy apparel, 
I visited the chief government inspector, 
in the interest of sanitary reforms, intro¬ 
duced by my books on other subjects. 
I thus received all the attention which 
gentlemanly officials are wont to bestow 
on authors and writers, the chief molders 
of public sentiment, # whose pens are 
swords for all against whom they wield 
them. Probably I would have received 
equal consideration if in mv stock-yard 
boots; but I did not risk it. 

Every man magnifies his office, if he 

is not tired of it. and Dr. -was not. 

He gave me all the information asked for, 
much more than I have space for presen¬ 
tation here, and showed me every possible 
courtesy. Not one word of reflection 
would I cast upon him; for without gov¬ 
ernment watchcare the condition of the 
flesh market would be much worse than 
at present. I merely call attention to 
the overlooked dangers, even under ex¬ 
isting regulations, in districts where meat 
is said to be inspected by the govern¬ 
ment, leaving the reader to judge of what 
unprincipled men are doubtless doing in 
other localities. And here allow me to 
diverge sufficiently to say that if flesh is 
to be eaten at all, it should be more care¬ 
fully examined, even more carefully than 
at present bv the Jewish “ kosher ” men. 
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who, killing and inspecting beef for the 
Jewish markets, do the most faithful 
work of this character that is performed 
by any who make it a business; the hog 
being properly excluded by them as hav¬ 
ing no food value whatever. Anciently, 
that which was u sold in the shambles " 
was that which had been carefully ex¬ 
amined, not after the manner described 
in my article on present methods. 

Having exonerated my friend, Dr. 
-, chief local inspector of the Gov¬ 
ernment Bureau of Animal Industry, and 
only wishing there were three of him 
(since people will eat flesh), I briefly 
describe the method of pork inspection 
for export under his supervision. 

At the time I visited his office, he told 
me there were five foreign countries that 
would not receive American pork unless 
accompanied by a United States govern¬ 
ment certificate of microscopic inspection 
as a guarantee against trichinae. 

The average daily shipment to these 
countries was about four thousand hogs 
— dead, as far as outer appearances indi¬ 
cated. When an order is received, the 
cooling rooms are drawn upon for three 
small sample slices from each of the 
ghastly porker candidates,— one piece 
from the neck, one from the thigh, and 
one from some other section. These are 
sent to the government inspecting room 
in sealed tin boxes, each having a number 
identical with that of the corpse from 
which the slices were taken. 

In the large inspecting room were one 
hundred women squinting through mag¬ 
nifying lenses to find the deadly worm 
that foreigners do not care to eat. Each 
woman examined the contents of about 
forty of the tin lockers in a day, making 
a total daily average of about four thou¬ 
sand. 

I looked through one of the micro¬ 
scopes, and had a bird's-eye view of one 
of these colonies of vicious, never-dying 


muscle snakes that cause thousands of 
religious people to think Providence is 
disciplining them in the rheumatic school 
of affliction, while others not so super¬ 
stitious curse the “ climate " and “ over¬ 
work." 

“ How many hogs are found to be in¬ 
fected with these snakes ? " I asked. 

“ Two per cent, on an average." 

“ So ninety-eight of each one hundred 
hogs, or three thousand nine hundred 
and twenty are daily exported to Europe. 
What about the two in every hundred, 
eighty per day, two thousand per year, 
rejected for foreign shipment because of 
these worms ? ” 

“ They are made into land fertilizer."' 

“ What about the ten or twelve thou¬ 
sand other hogs, that daily leave the stock 
yards, besides the four thousand that are 
examined? " 

44 They are not inspected for trichinae,, 
and are sent out for people who don't 
know or don't care about the danger?" 

"Where are most of them used?" 

“ In the United States of America." 

“ Is it not strange that Spain, ignorant 
Spain, should be more particular about 
foods than our own people? " 

“ It is strange. We would gladly in¬ 
spect for the home market if the law 
required it, as do the laws of the five for¬ 
eign countries; but the people here are 
not yet educated as to the dangerous 
character of trichinae." 

Taking one of the tin boxes containing 
a sample of the deadly meat, I hastened 
away, full of sympathy for that army of 
women forever hunting for the most un¬ 
desirable and detestable of game. 

Changing my apparel, I next formed 
the acquaintance of a hoary-headed in¬ 
spector on the floor of one of the slaugh¬ 
ter houses near by, incidentally remarked 
the dangerous nature of trichime, and 
asked about the process of transforming 
infected hogs into fertilizer. 
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“ They are not made into fertilizer/' 
said he. “ They are boiled fourteen 
hours, which kills all the trichinae/' 

" What is done with them then?" 

“ They are all right for cold ham sand¬ 
wiches." 

My subsequent acquaintance proved 
this man to be an amiable Christian gen¬ 
tleman, highly respected. He evidently 
told what he supposed to be a fact. 

The third inspector whom I shall 
quote was met several days later in the 
yards. I mentioned the deadly two per 
cent, and asked if they were thoroughly 
boiled, or else sold for fertilizer. 

“ Neither," said he, “ unless very re¬ 
cently." 

M What use is made of them ? " 

“ I have seen them slid out with those 
not inspected." 

“ That is dangerous." 

“ Not much more so than to send out 
eight or ten thousand not inspected at 
all. If it is safe to put on the market 
the two hundred (two per cent of the 
ten thousand not inspected), no harm 
to add a few more like them. Why sell 
two hundred trichinae hogs at full market 
price, and lose three fourths of the price 
on the eighty by selling them for fer¬ 
tilizer? " 

“ How long have you been in the gov¬ 
ernment employ ? " 

i( Five or six years." 

“ How do you know that the two-per- 
cent foreign * rejects 9 were turned into 
the home market?" I asked, a day or 


so later, in an off-hand way, while look¬ 
ing at a wretched cholera hog fallen by 
the wayside in the onward march of his 
fellows toward civilization. 

“I handled them myself for two years." 

Then looking me over suspiciously, 
he said, “ Do not mention my name, or 
what I have told you; but it is the truth, 
or was, not long ago. Perhaps it is not 
so now." 

I could not ascertain whether the two 
years were spent as a government em¬ 
ployee, or not. I hope not; for he seemed 
honorable. I feel sure that even if in 
that capacity he violated the law, the fact 
never reached the ears of the Chief of the 
Bureau of Inspection. 

Dr. A. told me what the law required 
— fertilizer. 

Dr. B. told me what he understood 
it to mean — fourteen hours' boiling for 
food purposes. 

Mr. C. told me what was actually 
done in his department — marketing at 
full price. 

I do not believe they knowingly fal¬ 
sified. They all agreed that about three 
fourths of the daily hog output of that 
city was not inspected at all, and that 
Americans eat most of it. Why then 
should the dealers lose eight hundred dol¬ 
lars a day by making fertilizer of the 
eighty foreign u rejects," when America’s 
noble sons and dainty daughters daily 
feast on two hundred likewise infected, 
but not inspected, scavengers of the earth, 
marketed from one city only ? 


Sweet land of liberty, 

Well may Spain mock at thee, 
Well-nigh self-killed. 
What are thy rocks and rills. 
Thy woods and templed hills, 
While every muscle thrills, 
Trichinae filled? 


MATERNITY DRESS. 


BY DINAH STURGIS. 


T HE first important item in a mater¬ 
nity dress is that it shall be perfectly 
comfortable; next, that it shall be as 
becoming as possible. This also is really 
important, for if the expectant mother 
thinks that she looks displeasing, she 
is prone to make a recluse of herself; 
the evils of so doing are many and far 
reaching. 

It is possible for a maternity dress to 
be entirely hygienic and also attractive. 
To compass these two desirable — more 
than that, really essential — features, it 
is necessary at the outset to design a 
special mode of dress. It is impossible, 
after the first months, to wear one’s 
usual dress, and look well in it. Close- 
fitting garments that may be admirable 
at other times are impossible of altera¬ 
tion that is at all satisfactory. On the 
other hand, it is scarcely less a mistake 
to dress in the loose, flowing, wrapper 
type of gown; this is always an unmis¬ 
takable mark of undress, and whatever 
its virtues under ordinary occasions, the 
expectant mother should permit herself 
to wear loose wrappers only in the seclu¬ 
sion of her own chamber. To be seen 
in such a gown makes her self-conscious, 
and by so much the less mistress of her¬ 
self than the woman who, being always 
well dressed, meaning correctly garbed, 
under all circumstances, is free to put 
all her consciousness upon something 
else besides her toilet. 

However large the figure, the line from 
under the arm to the ankle is always 
good. This should be outlined by fitting 
the dress under the ann. The back 
should also be fitted to the waist line, and 
thence downward have an abundance of 
fullness set in plaits or according to any 
other plan. 


1 speak of the dress first, because this 
is the garment to which attention seems 
first to be directed. But inasmuch as 
one dresses from the body outward, ma¬ 
ternity dress should be first of all cor¬ 
rectly started with the right kind of 
underclothing. In hot weather one kind 
is required, and in cold weather another. 
The best kind for the woman who has 
ready access to all that the market now 
affords in the way of woven undergar¬ 
ments, may not be available for the 
woman who must make her own under¬ 
clothing. But one rule obtains in every 
case: this is, that the body should be 
clothed in one-piece garments. These 
should be comfortably loose fitting with¬ 
out superfluous fullness, and yet allow 
perfect freedom until the last day they 
are worn; and all weight should be evenly 
distributed. If the one-piece garment 
cannot for any reason be substituted for 
the two-piece plan, then at least the lower 
garments should be buttoned upon the 
upper ones, so that all bands can be en¬ 
tirely done away with. Undervests and 
underdrawers can be made into union 
suits by the use of a very little “ gray 
matter ” in the brain, and some thread 
and a needle, with scissors and a thimble. 
If one cannot have the woven “ tights ” 
that so admirably replace the under petti¬ 
coat, at any rate petticoats can be but¬ 
toned to an underwaist. Stockings 
should be supported from the side, with 
the supporters attached to the under¬ 
waist; they should not be held up by 
round-the-leg garters, or by hose holders 
depending from the front of the waist. 

There are, in a word, a round dozen 
ways of dressing hygienically, each being 
the only available best way for some 
women; the points to remember in ar- 
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ranging your best way and my best way, 
which may be alike or may be dissimilar 
in nonessentials, are these: The clothing 
should not constrict the body anywhere; 
it should be evenly distributed as to 
weight and warmth; and it should be as 
light in weight 
as is compat¬ 
ible with de¬ 
sired warmth. 

Now t we are 
back to the 
dress. One ex¬ 
cellent model 
for a dress has 
a princess back 
and under-arm 
forms. In front 
the skirt por¬ 
tion falls from 
the bust line 
after the man¬ 
ner of the em¬ 
pire mode, and 
over this are 
bolero - jacket 
fronts. These 
start from the 
side seams 
reach almost to 
the waist line 
under the 
arms, and fall 
below it in 
front. Instead 
of making 
them plain, lay 
these jacket 
fronts in wide 
plaits of grad¬ 
uated length. In the empire skirt front 
have one or two underturned, wide side 
plaits in each of the side gores. Then 
in the princess lining of this dress have 
very long biases; instead of sewing these 
up, fasten them with eyelets and a lacing 


cord. By this arrangement,— designed 
by a New York woman physician for her 
own maternity dress,— the gown is 
really adjustable up to the latter weeks, 
because abundant fullness is allowed in 
the outside for all increase in size. As 

long as the 
length of the 
skirt of a ma¬ 
ternity dress 
falls free from 
the bust line, 
change in fig- 
u r e cannot 
shorten the 
skirt. 

The above is 
an ideal style 
of gown when 
the weather is 
too warm to 
require a coat 
and not warm 
enough to 
make a lined 
dress with 
jacket fronts 
too warm, and 
when one is 
one’s self a 
clever dress¬ 
maker or can 
employ a clever 
dres sm aker, 
for there are no 
patterns of the 
dress for sale. 

For the win¬ 
ter perhaps a 
still more sat¬ 
is factory gown is shown in the accom¬ 
panying illustration. The model is in 
one of the pretty novelty wools in a 
warm, soft-toned plum shade with dull 
reddish rings of long silky hairs. The 
back and side forms are in princess style. 
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and the front is an exceedingly skillful 
surplice that is withal most simple. The 
lining is fitted with biases laced as de¬ 
scribed above. The outer fronts may 
be lapped to any desired point by using 
one of the ornamental link chains and 
small hooks of metal such as are used 
on fur boas, or merely by changing a 
hook and eye as required. The main 
thing is to fasten the front just under the 
bust line and not at the waist line. In 
warm weather the guimpe may be made 
without any stock and of wash fabric. 
If desired, this gown could be made with¬ 
out a lining and yet have the tidy, neat, 
refined effect of the dress that conforms 
in part to the contour of the body. 

For this season of the year this dress 
is made just as available for church or 
the street as it is for the house by wear¬ 
ing over it one of the full-length cloaks 
of the season, selecting one of the loose 
“ mandarin ” or Chinese types, that, for 
a wonder, are exceedingly sensible and 
attractive and greatly in vogue. In the 
warmest weather this gown, if made of 
thin material, could be becomingly and 
comfortably worn under a long cloak of 


silk or mohair made with loose sleeves. 
Or by wearing a fluffy long boa of tulle 
this gown could be worn without any 
wrap, the use of the long full boa being 
merely to relieve the front of the dress. 
Of course a great variety of different 
developments in material and decorations 
will suggest themselves to every reader, 
but it is only the essentials that I need to 
dwell upon here. 

Another point to remember is this: Do 
not wear a cape with a maternity dress. 
It makes the figure bungling in effect, 
and calls attention to it instead of away 
from it. Keep to garments that have 
full-length lines, or very long lines, that 
outline the figure at the back and under 
the arms, and have long loose fronts; 
these fronts must hang from the bust 
line, remember, in order that their length 
shall not be shortened later on as the 
waist measure enlarges. 

The gown illustrated has many merits, 
not the least one being that it is simple; 
another, that it is a becoming and service¬ 
able dress for any woman to wear at any 
time, and in any place as well as for a 
maternity gown. 


LEGUMES. 

BY LULU TEACHOUT BURDEN. 


P EAS, beans, and lentils, which are 
usually classed among vegetables, 
are quite different from other vegetable 
foods in that tlffcy contain a large percent¬ 
age of the nitrogenous element, and are 
known as legumes. This excess of 
nitrogenous elements renders them an 
excellent substitute for meat. 

The legumes are inexpensive, com¬ 
pared with meats. They are more nutri¬ 
tious, and are free from the disease germs 
with which meats are laden. The nu¬ 
tritive value of lean beef, compared with 


that of green shelled peas, is as fol¬ 
lows : — 
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The Chinese manufacture a cheese 
from peas and beans, and legumes were 
largely used by the nations of the East. 
The Hebrew children who refused the 
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meat and wine from the king’s table, 
became stronger and fairer than any of 
the children who ate the portion of the 
king’s meat, and legumes were the 
“ pulse ” which they used. Athletes, at 
the present time, frequently use legumes 
as a chief article of diet. 

Often peas and beans are served with 
large quantities of fat. This is quite 
unnecessary, and makes digestion more 
difficult. 

These foods are many times improp¬ 
erly cooked. Some authorities claim that 
it is not so easy to dispose of an excess 
of tissue-forming food as it is to dis¬ 
pose of either starches or fats; hence 
too much of such food will soon cause 
biliousness. 

Acids do not retard the digestion of 
peas, beans, and lentils, as they do that of 
starchy foods. Patties, or cakes made 
from any of the mashed legumes, are ex¬ 
cellent served with sliced lemon or a 
tomato sauce. 

The tough hulls which encase the leg¬ 
umes often cause distress to persons of 
weak digestion, because they are indigest¬ 
ible. The food ferments in the stomach 
because the hulls retard digestion, and 
prevent the food from leaving the stom¬ 
ach as quickly as it should. When the 
skins are but partially broken, the diges¬ 
tion is not complete, therefore the method 
of cooking which entirely removes the 
skin is best. Even the green legumes 
need to be thoroughly masticated that all 
hulls may be broken before being swal¬ 
lowed. 

Dry peas, beans, and lentils are more 
readily softened by cooking if first soaked 
for a time in cold water. The soaking 
has a tendency to loosen the skin, so that 
when boiled or stewed, it will slip off 
whole; the strong flavor is also re¬ 
moved by the boiling. The mineral 
elements of hard water have a tendency 


to harden the casein of which legumes 
are largely composed, thus rendering it 
very difficult to soften them. Soft water 
is better. It is usually better to put leg¬ 
umes to soak in cold water, and when the 
boiling point is reached, to allow them 
to simmer gently until done. Salt should 
not be added until the seeds are nearly 
done, as it hinders the cooking process. 

Valuable recipes for preparing various 
dishes from the legumes may be found 
in “ Science in the Kitchen,” “ Every¬ 
day Dishes,” and in the nut-food recipe 
books issued by the Sanitas Nut Food 
Company. 

Since the peanut has also been classed 
by some as a legume, it might be inter¬ 
esting to note some of its uses. 

The finest peanuts in the world come 
from Virginia, and at Norfolk, in that 
State, is the greatest peanut market, 
where are a number of “ factories ” in 
which the newly gathered “ goobers,” as 
they come in from the rural districts, are 
winnowed and screened to clean them, 
and sorted and shipped to jobbers in 
other cities. 

There is said to be a wonderful new 
kind of peanut, called the “ Japanese 
White Mammoth,” grown in Matagorda 
County, Texas, which is of giant size, 
and is reported to yield eighty-seven bar¬ 
rels to the acre. One reason why this 
should be interesting is the fact that the 
peanut crop of the old-time peanut-grow¬ 
ing region of the South has been dimin¬ 
ishing of late. Areas that formerly pro¬ 
duced from fifty to one hundred bushels 
an acre, now yield but twenty bushels. 
This is attributed to careless farming, 
neglect to fertilize the soil, and failure 
to observe rotation in crops. 

It is now believed that the peanut was 
a native of Brazil, and that it should 
make a fifth in the list of plants of great 
commercial importance credited to Amer- 
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ica, the others being the potato, tobacco, 
maize, and cotton. As far back as the 
seventeenth century it was extensively 
cultivated in the Old World, and had be¬ 
come such an important food in Africa 
that the slave dealers loaded their ves¬ 
sels with it, using it as provender for 
their cargoes of captives. 

African peanuts, which are small and 
nearly round, and contain a single kernel, 
used to be imported largely into this 
country, but have been driven out by 
superior varieties. However, they con¬ 
tain a greater percentage of oil than other 
varieties. For the sake of the oil they 
contain, immense quantities are shipped 
from Senegambia and along the east 
coast to Marseilles, for conversion into 
pure “ olive oil." 


THE TENEMENT WOMAN’S 

NEW YORK physician read a paper 
before the Rainy Day Club of that 
city, in which he gave a forcible descrip¬ 
tion of the three great enemies of the 
woman of the tenement, naming them as 
ignorance, alcohol, and tuberculosis. 
Subjoined are a few extracts from this 
paper, as published in The Medicus: — 

“ The factory or shop girl, when 
young, has her bright and gay moments, 
and like all other girls, rich or poor, she 
has her sweetheart, and looks forward to 
the day when she will have her own 
little home, and to the time when she will 
probably no longer have to work in the 
shop or factory. Sometimes her dreams 
of a beautiful little home where happi¬ 
ness, cleanliness, and purity prevail come 
true, and I am glad to say there are 
numbers of happy homes among this 
class of people, where the wife is intel¬ 
ligent and the husband sober and indus¬ 
trious. More often, however, the happy 
dream of the young working girl enter- 


The poorer peanuts are used for soap; 
the residue, after pressing, is known as 
“ cake,” and brings thirty dollars a ton 
as cattle fodder. The shells are utilized 
as material for paper. 

Recent experiments by dietetic experts 
have shown that one pound of peanut 
meal contains nearly as much nutriment 
as three pounds of lean beef. The meal 
which is obtained by grinding the 
“ cake ” costs four cents a pound in 
bulk, and the Germans have prepared 
from it several aggreeable articles of diet, 
such as “ peanut grits ” and “ peanut 
meal.” 

The peanut has also been utilized in 
making some wholesome and toothsome 
meat substitutes, as well as a meal which 
is used as shortening for pie crust. 


THREE GREAT ENEMIES. 

ing thoughtlessly into the matrimonial 
state, is soon dispelled. The respon¬ 
sibilities and cares of motherhood find 
her unprepared. She was a gay little 
butterfly, thinking that once married, her 
husband would look out for everything. 
Instead of that he gradually got tired of 
the perpetual care and worry, the badly 
cooked food, and the untidy rooms, and 
sought consolation in the saloon, where 
he soon spent the greater part of his 
earnings. Yet this poor woman is not 
to blame. She never knew how to keep 
house, and nobody ever taught her to 
cook. When she was twelve or thirteen, 
she was employed as a cash girl; and 
when she grew older and stronger, she 
worked all day, up to the time of her 
marriage, in some store as sales- or sew¬ 
ing-woman, or was employed in a fac¬ 
tory. She had not the faintest idea how 
to take care of that little baby of hers, 
how to protect it as far as possible from 
disease, and to make a strong, healthy 
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child of it. Thus her ignorance of her 
duties as a wife or mother became the 
first cause of her unhappiness. 

“ She may have looked to learn from 
her neighbors, but they, like herself, were 
discouraged by the perpetual drudgery. 
Their rooms may not have been any 
neater than her own, and they also may 
have thought, ‘ What is the use to try 
to keep these dark rooms clean; no one 
sees them, and there is so much dirt and 
filth in the hallways and alleys through 
which the people have to pass, that it 
requires altogether too much work to keep 
the rooms clean ? * . . . As a conse¬ 
quence, the halls in the average tenement 
house, into which daylight never pene¬ 
trates, are dimly lit, if lighted at all, 
and the rickety ballustrade and stairs are 
covered with dirt. 

“ The greed of the landlord has helped 
to make it well-nigh impossible for the 
wife of the tenement dweller to make her 
few little rooms attractive enough to in¬ 
duce her husband to remain at home, and 
to stay away from the saloon. The man 
who drank only occasionally in former 
years, becomes gradually a daily visitor 
to the saloon, and more and more dis¬ 
contented with his home surroundings. 
It is fortunate enough, indeed, when he 
refrains from abusing his wife and chil¬ 
dren, when returning home, his brain 
poisoned by intoxicating liquors. 

“ It is, alas! not at all rare that the 
poor woman, too, is tempted at times 
to seek consolation and forgetfulness in 
drink; and what results has such a life 
on the health of the children? Accord¬ 
ing to statistics, twenty-five per cent of 
the children treated in sanatoria for 
tuberculous and scrofulous diseases come 
from alcoholic parentage, while fully as 
large a percentage inherit a tendency to 
insanity and other nervous disorders, if 
they do not inherit directly a desire for 
strong drink. 


“ We will now speak of the third of 
the great enemies of the woman of the 
tenement. From what we have said, it 
is evident that ignorance often begets al¬ 
coholism, and alcoholism begets tuber¬ 
culosis. But alas! alcoholism is not the 
only cause of the fearful prevalence of 
tuberculosis in the tenements. . . . 

“ There are two main causes for the 
propagation of tuberculosis in the tene¬ 
ments. First, the frequent presence of 
one or several tuberculous patients in 
tenement houses. Secondly, the unsan¬ 
itary condition of the houses themselves. 
... I f I should be asked what conditions 
are most conducive to the propagation 
of tuberculosis, and especially pulmonary 
consumption, I would have to reply: The 
conditions that prevail in the old-fash¬ 
ioned tenement houses as they still exist 
by the thousand in this and other large 
cities. In these tenements there are not 
only a far greater number of consump¬ 
tives than in the same area elsewhere, 
but the proportion is actually greater 
per number of inhabitants. Thus they 
not only contain countless centers of in¬ 
fection for old and young, and multiple 
foci for reinfection for those already 
afflicted, but these dwellings, with their 
bad air, darkness, and filth, make a cure 
of the disease impossible, and a lingering 
death for all those infected by the germ 
of tuberculosis a certainty. 

“If any one thinks me an alarmist, let 
him glance at the charts prepared by the 
tenement-house commission. There he 
will see that there are houses in which 
can be counted as many as twenty con¬ 
secutive cases of tuberculosis during the 
last four years. This number repre¬ 
sents, however, only the cases reported to 
the board of health. Now, you must 
not think for a moment that these are 
the actual number of cases of tuberculosis 
existing in that particular tenement. 
They are only the ones where the disease 
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had so far advanced that medical aid be¬ 
came imperative, — a physician had to 
be called in, and the case was reported. 
But how many of the moderately ad¬ 
vanced cases are made known to either 
physician or board of health? I venture 
to say those not reported are more nu¬ 
merous than the reported ones. . . . 

" Darkness, filth, and dampness are 
favorable to the growth of the bacilli of 
tuberculosis, and these conditions, as has 
been said, prevail in the tenements. Still, 
neither myself nor you would have to 
fear contracting tuberculosis if we visited 
these tenements. For let me tell you 
right here, the occasional inhalation of a 
few bacilli or even the ingestion of a 
few swallows of tuberculous milk, are 
not able to render the strong and healthy 
individual tuberculous. The healthy 
nasal secretions, and also the secretions 
of the healthy stomach, have a bacterici¬ 
dal or germ-killing property. Even 
should we be inoculated accidentally 
with tuberculous matter through a 
scratch, the blood in its normal state 
would, with the aid of its white cor¬ 
puscles, kill the intruding bacilli. Thus 
you see that nature has been kind to us, 
and thanks to bactericidal properties of 
the blood and various secretions of the 
body, we are, when in perfect health, 
virtually immune to tuberculosis. . . . 

“ People recovering from chronic dis¬ 
eases, and such as have a naturally weak 
physique, are, of course, always more 
susceptible to the invasion of the tu¬ 
bercle bacilli. Therefore, such people, 
and also those recovering from typhoid 


fever, scarlet fever, measles, smallpox, 
pneumonia, or bronchitis, should be par¬ 
ticularly careful not to expose themselves 
to infection. But not one of the diseases 
just mentioned prepares the field so well 
for the invasion of tubercle bacilli as 
does alcoholism. I call alcoholism a dis¬ 
ease, for such it is in its medical as well 
as in its sociological aspect. 

“ The crowded quarters in which our 
tenement population lives facilitate the 
propagation of tuberculous diseases to a 
truly alarming extent. To have six and 
sometimes ten people living in three 
rooms, of which often only one receives 
direct light and air, is nothing unusual. 
Should one of the members be tuber¬ 
culous, and careless in the disposal of his 
sputum, it is evident that the majority of 
the members of such a family are in the 
greatest danger of contracting the dis¬ 
ease. The expectoration, dried and pul¬ 
verized, is inhaled with the air of the 
room, and whoever is weakened by pri¬ 
vation, disease, or excesses, may thus 
contract tuberculosis or consumption. 
The little children playing on the dirty 
floor, touching everything with their 
hands, and then putting their fingers in 
their mouths, or scratching themselves 
with their untrimmed fingernails, may 
contract tuberculosis by inhalation, in¬ 
gestion, and inoculation at the same time. 

“ Thus we see that ignorance of how 
to dispose of and destroy the sputum be¬ 
fore it has a chance to do harm, plays a 
most important part in the propagation 
of tuberculosis among the tenement pop¬ 
ulation.” 


KISSING BY FORCE. 


“ That child cannot have a very affec¬ 
tionate nature. See how she turns her 
face when one goes to kiss her.” 

How many times have we heard such 


criticisms of little ones from those who 
ought to know better, and how frequently 
those of us who are mothers have been 
sorely tried by an inability to know 
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what it was best to do in this matter of 
kissing! 

“ Come and kiss me, darling/’ says 
an adoring friend. The child demurs. 

“ Go and kiss auntie/’ mamma remarks, 
coaxingly. 

“ Come right here, precious, and give 
me a good smack/' auntie entreats. Still 
no response. 

14 Do you hear what I say?” mamma 
asks presently, in a tone that means busi¬ 
ness. Then the poor baby slides along 
slowly and reluctantly, and presents her 
cheek for the caress she despises. Auntie 
is shocked and disappointed. The little 
one draws the line at the cheek, and sets 
up a shrill remonstrance when die rose¬ 
bud mouth is insisted upon, and the result 
is general discomfiture. Sometimes in¬ 
sult is added to injury by the quick wip¬ 
ing off of the remains of the obnoxious 
kiss. 

Having a good opportunity for inter¬ 
viewing an intelligent child of four years 
a short time ago on this subject, the 
writer took advantage of it. and this was 
the conversation: — 

“ Grandpa felt very unhappy when 
you wouldn’t kiss him this morning/’ I 
remarked tentatively. 

” I did kiss him,” my companion re¬ 
plied. M I kissed him in a clean place 
right by his ear,” she added. 

” But, Flossie, grandpa wanted you 
to kiss his lips,” I went on. 

“ I know it, but I won’t,” was the de¬ 
cided response. 

“ Well, why won’t you ? ” 

“ Because it makes me feel bad right 
here.” And the child placed her hand 
upon her stomach with, a gesture and 
an expression of countenance which I 
shall not soon forget. 

** O auntie! I don’t like hardly any¬ 
body’s moufs. Mebbe their teeths ain’t 
brushed.” 


In talking the matter over with the 
mother, she said to me, with a sigh: — 

” Now see what a position I am in. 
Grandpa has gone away to-day with a 
real grudge against me lor not compel¬ 
ling Florence to kiss him as he wished 
to be kissed. He told me I had ‘ no gov¬ 
ernment whatever/ and that children 
who were allowed to have their own way 
in such things were always disliked by 
everybody. Also, that he had heard sev¬ 
eral people remark that Florence was 
anything but an agreeable child. Now,. 
I know how she suffers, for I can remem¬ 
ber my own unutterable agony when I 
used to be compelled to kiss everybody 
who came to the house. There were 
some excellent people — indeed, the very 
salt of the earth — whom I learned to 
hate solely on this account, and I dislike 
them intensely to this day. Flossie is 
learning this lesson of hating, just as I 
did, and what am I to do?” 

It seems to me that sensible mothers 
should take such matters into their own 
hands, and dispose of them without fear 
or favor. “ My child is not fond of kiss¬ 
ing, and you must excuse her if she de¬ 
clines,” would soon establish a praise¬ 
worthy precedent, and relieve the little 
one from obnoxious and everlasting 
teasing. 

Some mothers are wise enough to de¬ 
cline to have their children indiscrim¬ 
inately kissed even in babyhood. 

“ In order to protect my baby,” I heard 
a mother remark to a gushing visitor one 
day, “ and in order to be perfectly fair 
to every one, I have made it a rule to have 
my baby admired at a distance. If I 
allow kissing and squeezing from one per¬ 
son whom I know I can safely trust my 
child with, then I offend some good soul 
whose contiguity I object to.” 

This parent did not need to tell me that 
she had undertaken a hard fight, or that 
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she had become exceedingly unpopular 
with many of her friends to say nothing 
of offending some of the near relatives of 
the family. But she was right, and this 
was the main point, after all. Infants and 
young children seem to be regarded, by 
a great many people at least, as public 
property, and the child who possesses 
enough individuality to protect itself 
from promiscuous kissing, is sure to be 
regarded as a most disagreeable, unloving 


little creature, who, more likely than not, 
will come to some “ bad end.” 

We all profess to believe in “ life, lib¬ 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
Surely, if we do, we shall more carefully 
guard the lives of our children, and grant 
them the liberty to choose whom they 
shall kiss, and make them happy by seeing 
to it that they are not forever beset by 
hunters for kisses.— A. K. R., in Baby¬ 
hood. 


THE POWER OF HOPE. 


Mk. Geo. T. Angell, the celebrated 
president of the American Humane Edu¬ 
cation Society, in his “Autobiographical 
Sketches ” gives the following incident 
relating to his mother, and showing, as 
he says, “ the power of hope, and the 
importance of cheering the sick, instead 
of saying, ‘How feeble you look!’ etc., 
and otherwise only adding to the troubles 
they already have to contend with. 

“Oct. 16, 1854, at 10:30 p. m., I re¬ 
ceived a telegram that my mother in Ver¬ 
mont was at the point of death. I took 
the first train to Brattieborough; then 
as good a horse as I could find, eighteen 
miles to the little village among the hills, 
where she was residing. I had learned 
by my own personal experiences that 
doctors are sometimes mistaken. In one 
case, for instance, a quite noted doctor 
had told me that I had a fever, and 
should not be able to leave my bed for 
two weeks. I discharged him on the 
spot, took a powerful dose of cathartic, 
and the next day went to his office, and 
paid his bill. In another, one of the most 
distinguished eye doctors of Boston, 
promising to get me out in a fortnight, 
kept me six weeks in great suffering and 
Weakness, and almost total darkness, and 
then told me it would take him six weeks 
more to get me out. I discharged him, 


took the case into my own hands, and 
by simply reversing his treatment got 
out evenings in about a week, and went 
to Vermont in about a fortnight. I took 
things to strengthen, not deplete, and 
began bringing my eyes to the light in¬ 
stead of shutting them out from it. 

“ But whether the doctor in this case of 
my mother’s was mistaken, or not, I de¬ 
termined, God willing, that, if I found 
her alive, I would save her. What effect 
prayers have, God only knows; but I 
am sure I never prayed more earnestly 
in my life than I did for her recovery. 
I arrived in the afternoon; and as I drove 
up to the door, a lady came out, and I 
said, ‘ Is my mother alive? ’ 1 Yes/ was 

the answer, ‘ but just about to die.’ I 
strode into the sick room, and found 
there, around her bed, a large delegation 
of the church, singing the farewell 
hymns, and offering the farewell prayers. 
I spoke to her; and she said, in a feeble 
but pleasant voice, 4 You have come, 
George, to see me die/ 4 Oh, no! * said 
I, ' not at all. I have arranged all 
my business, and have come up to 
spend a fortnight; and am going 
to take right hold, and have every¬ 
thing straightened out, and you get 
well/ (This was the substance of what 
I said. ) But her mind was so fixed on 
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dying, that she seemed determined to 
die. So I said, * Mother, if it is God's 
will that you should live — if he has 
something more for you to do in the 
zoo rid — are you willing to live ? J ' Yes/ 
she said, ‘ if it is God's will, 1 am will¬ 
ing.’ f Then/ I said, * we will take the 
means.’ I dismissed the church brothers 
and sisters in about five minutes, and 
put up a notice on the door that nobody 
could be admitted. I had .every noise in 
the house at once stopped. I sent about 
forty miles for a lady friend of my 
mother’s, a good nurse, to come without 
fail by next train, as it was a case of life 
or death. I sent about a hundred miles 
for her clergyman, to whom she was 
much attached, to come home at once. I 


sent sixteen miles over the hills for a 
noted physician. Mother had for sev¬ 
eral weeks been unable to take nourish¬ 
ment except by injections; and they had 
tried in vain to get ice, which it was 
thought her stomach might bear. I di¬ 
rected the stable keeper to harness a 
horse, start for ice, and not to show him¬ 
self in town again until he brought it, if 
he had to go to Boston. The result was, 
the nurse, the minister, the doctor, and 
the ice all came; and my good mother, 
who would probably have died that night 
if I had not reached her, just six weeks 
and two days afterward, on November 
30, was with me in Boston at church, 
and had the pleasure of eating her 
Thanksgiving dinner in my home.” 


HOW TO TEACH THE TRUTH ABOUT TOBACCO. 


M RS. Jeannete Winter Hall, in the 
School News and Practical Edu¬ 
cator, outlines the following excellent 
method of teaching school children the 
truth about tobacco using: — 

“To plunge into this subject from its 
moral side, without giving any grounds 
for the statements, is always disastrous 
to the subject. 

” The story of the early settlement of 
our country is one that never palls upon 
young Americans. Tell them the story 
of the settlement of Virginia. Let them 
find Jamestown on the map, and show 
them such pictures on the subject as can 
be collected by pupils and teacher. Tell 
them about the first raising of tobacco, 
and the craze that attended it, so that the 
people planted it even in their dooryards 
and along both sides of the street. The 
story of Sir Walter Raleigh and the first 
use of tobacco in England is always full 
of interest. 

u If specimens of the tobacco plant 
can be shown, that will add to the 


interest. Pictures will, however, do just 
as well. 

“ Before beginning upon this history 
of tobacco, prepare three boxes or flower 
pots of sand, and plant half a dozen 
beans in each. Moisten two of these 
with fresh water as often as they need 
it, and the third with tobacco juice. 

“ A piece of soft chewing tobacco, as 
large as a walnut, in a glass of water, 
makes a strong enough solution, and lasts 
several days. Five cents’ worth is 
enough for the experiment. 

“ After the seeds have sprouted, and 
the plants are an inch high, begin to 
moisten a second box with tobacco juice 
instead of water. Pour the tobacco 
water upon the plant itself, as well as 
upon the sand. It will be noticed that 
the seeds moistened with tobacco water 
come up much more slowly, and perhaps 
only half of them come up at all, and the 
plants are dwarfed, and unnatural in 
color. When the thrifty plants are 
subjected to the tobacco juice they begin 
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to change color and to look unhealthy. 

“ It will also be noticed that any flies 
or other insects which drink the tobacco 
water are killed by it. Describe nicotine, 
and tell of its powerful poisonous qual¬ 
ities. Tell the children that to chew to¬ 
bacco leaves and swallow the juice would 
probably produce death. 

“ Tobacco is a narcotic, and all nar¬ 
cotics have the power of dulling the 
senses and of creating a desire for more 
of the narcotic. Describe the unhygienic 
conditions under which many of the 
cigars, and especially the cigarettes, are 
made. They will know of cases of first 
smoking and the sickness which it caused, 
but it will be well to have them thor- 
oughly understand why this sickness re¬ 
sults, and to know also that the ill effect 
goes right on afterward, although it is 
not felt, partly because the system be¬ 
comes accustomed to it, and partly be¬ 
cause the narcotic effect of the tobacco 
operates to benumb the feelings. 


“ Emphasize the selfishness and dis¬ 
regard of others' rights and privileges 
exercised by one who smokes or chews 
tobacco, and the useless waste of money 
which it necessitates. Work some little 
problems, showing the cost of the tobacco 
habit, and after some of these, work 
others in expending this amount for use¬ 
ful things. For example: A boy spends 
ten cents a week in cigarettes. How 
much would he spend in a year at the 
same rate? How many books at fifty- 
two cents each could he buy for the 
money? etc., etc. 

“ Even men who are addicted to the 
use of tobacco never advise their sons to 
use it, and always speak against its use. 
They themselves would stop using it 
but for its narcotic effect, which makes 
them long for it. Tell of the effect of 
tobacco upon the heart, the stomach, the 
lungs, and show how much w T orse these 
effects are upon young tissues than upon 
adult tissues.” 


IS ALCOHOL A POISON? 


I N our last number, Dr. Winfield 
Scott Hall considered the question, 
“ Is Alcohol A Food ? ” proving con¬ 
clusively that alcohol is not a food. In 
this issue we quote eminent authorities 
as to whether it is or is not a poison: — 
u Alcohol is always a poison, whether 
diluted or undiluted. The high death 
rate of drinkers proves that alcohol is a 
poison, and the number of diseases due 
to alcohol is a proof that it is a dangerous 
nerve poison. Total abstinence from al¬ 
cohol is one of the greatest aids toward 
hygiene, and attainable well being.”— 
A . Vickery, M. D. 

** British statistics prove that total ab¬ 
stainers from wine, beer, and spirits live 
longer — perhaps ten years longer, if 


they commenced at twenty — than per¬ 
sons who use alcoholic drinks. This 
tends to prove that alcohol is a poison, 
not a food, and that all use of it is 
abuse.”— C. R. Drysdale, M. D. 

“ Ethyl alcohol is a poisonous matter, 
both for the human and animal organ¬ 
isms ; its venomousness increases with 
the amount and frequency of the doses. 
But even when partaken of in the most 
temperate way, it plainly interferes with 
the functions of the various organs.”— 
British Medical Temperance Review. 

“Alcohol is a powerful protoplasmic 
or tissue poison, acting primarily on the 
cellular elements, just as opium, mercury, 
phosphorus, and arsenic. Its action, 
as classified by all chemists and toxi- 
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cologists, is really that of a nareotico- 
irritant poison.”— Capt, P. W, 0 *Gor¬ 
man, D. P. H. } Cantab. 

“ Notwithstanding the apparent im¬ 
punity with which diluted alcohol, in the 
form of various liquors, may .be taken, 
pure alcohol is rapidly and certainly fatal 
when taken into the stomach without 
dilution. Alcohol in every form is still 
a poison, the rapidity of its effects being 
largely determined by the degree of di¬ 
lution in which it is introduced into the 
system. 0 —/. Ii. Kellogg, M . D. 

“Alcohol is a poison, of which the 
habitual use destroys, more or less 
quickly, but inevitably, the organs most 
necessary to life,— the stomach, the liver, 
the kidneys, arteries of blood, the heart, 
and the brain.”— Dr. Legendre. 

‘'Alcohol is a poison, So is strychnine; 
so is arsenic ; so is opium. It ranks with 
these agents. Health is always in some 
way or other injured bv it; benefited by 
it — never.” —Sir Andrew Clark, M. D. 

“ Alcohol acts as a direct poison by im¬ 
pairing the oxygenation and oxygen - 
bearing properties of the blood.”— L. F. 
Cope, St. George's Hospital. 

“ Alcohol is a corrugator and paralyzer 


of the living tissue, as well as a narcotic 
poison.”— I. N. Quimby, M. D, 

“ The action of alcohol on the nervous 
system is that of a depressant, narcotic 
poison.”— W. V, K. Blight on, M. D. 

“ Compare the numerous deaths occur¬ 
ring among us from poisoning by prussic 
acid, carbolic acid, arsenic, lead, and 
other nonalcoholic poisonous substances, 
and you will find that the fatalities from 
these, all taken together, are few in com¬ 
part \ with the forty thousand and over 
il we have seen are attributable to 
acute and chronic alcohol poisoning.”— 
N. S. Dazns, M. D., LL.D., F. R. S. 

“ Alcohol poisons the nerves, and 
diminishes their sensibility. Humanity 
cannot adapt itself to such poisons. It 
will set its use aside, or degenerate.” — 
August Ford , M. D. 

“ Alcohol is physiologically and psy¬ 
chologically not the friend, but the enemy 
of man, undermining his bodily struc¬ 
ture, diminishing his health, impairing 
his muscular activity and capacity, and, 
more than all, shortening life. The tend¬ 
ency of alcohol is to be a body destroyer 
and a brain beguiler.”— Norman Kerr. 
M. D., F. L. S. 


Mow Cranberries Grow. 

One of the notable successes of 1901, 
says Success, was the cranberry industry. 
When the last of the yield was picked, 
an aggregate of one million bushels was 
reached. By comparing this with the 
yield of 1900. five hundred and sixty-nine 
thousand bushels, the success stands re¬ 
vealed. 

Of the millions who enjoy this tart 
berry, few know how it is cultivated. 
The berries are grown in bogs that cost 
from three hundred to five hundred dol¬ 
lars an acre. The soil in which they 
flourish is composed of peat and clean, 
sharp sand, the latter being absolutely 
essential to healthy growth. 


The bush on which the berries appear 
grows about six inches high, and every 
year it puts out “ runners ” that, in 
turn, take root and form new bushes; so 
that, when a bog first becomes produc¬ 
tive, five years from the time of its be¬ 
ginning, it is thickly covered with bushes. 

The picking process is a simple one. 
It consists of placing the fingers, slightly 
spread, beneath a bush, and then, by an 
upward movement, raking the bush clean 
of its fruit. By means of a winnowing 
machine, the berries are freed from dirt 
and leaves. New York City, alone, con¬ 
sumes two hundred and fifty thousand 
bushels of cranberries every Christmas 
season. 
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HIGH LIVING AND DEGENERACY. 


Observing physicians have called atten¬ 
tion to the fact that cancer and other 
^diseases resulting from degeneration are 
rapidly increasing, and the point especially 
noted is, that the increase is not so much 
among the laboring classes as among 
wealthy people, especially those who live 
luxuriously. Cancer is almost entirely 
unknown among wild anin als and savages; 
it is a disease of civilization. The same 
may be said to be true of Br’ght’s disease 
of the kidneys, cirrhosis of the liver, apo¬ 
plexy, and arteriosclerosis, or hardening of 
the arteries. 

These degenerations are, without doubt, 
the result of a general weakening of the 
resistance of the 4 body f which L the natural 
result of the violation of those laws of 
health that are necessary for the mainte¬ 
nance of a high degree of physical vigor. 
Probably no one thing tends so much to the 
breakdown of the bodily powers as errors 
in diet. The habitual feasting and gor¬ 
mandizing which prevails to such an 
astonishing extent among the so-called bet¬ 
ter classes is unquestionably responsible for 
the great falling off in longevity, and the 
rapid increase of chronic maladies of a 
deadly character among this class of the 
population. 

The simple fare of the laboring man is 
a blessing to him. While the luxurious diet 
of the wealthy gormand affords temporary 
pleasure, it hides beneath the palate, in 
tempting viands, a scimiter which strikes 
deep into his vitals, and brings the culprit 
to nature's judgment bar for punishment. 

A lesson of vital importance which civil¬ 
ized men and women are only just begin¬ 
ning to learn, is, that food was not, in the 
divine order, intended to be merely a source 
of pleasure to the body, a tickle to the 
palate, or even a satisfaction to the stom¬ 


ach, but that its prime object and essential 
purpose is to furnish a store of energy 
necessary to enable the bodily engine to do 
its work,— in other words, to maintain the 
vital stream which perpetually flows in and 
out of the body as a river flows between 
its banks. 

Probably the majority of people eat what 
is convenient to the hand or to the palate. 
The savage builds his home on the same 
principle,— of sod, mud, straw, twigs,— 
whatever material he finds most convenient. 
When the savage becomes civilized, he 
builds his hut with greater care. Having 
ceased to wander about, he requires a more 
enduring habitat, so he gathers together the 
best material he can afford,— granite from 
the mountains, iron from the mines, and 
hard wood from the forest. He fits these 
expensive materials together with the 
greatest care, so that the wind, the rain, 
and the snow may not wear out and de¬ 
molish his dwelling-place before it has 
served its purpose; in other words, he so 
constructs his house that it shall be able 
to resist the ravages of time and weather 
for as long a period as possible. The sort 
of house he builds is one of the most dis¬ 
tinctive characteristics of the civilized man 
as opposed to the savage man. 

May we not reasonably inquire, “ Why 
should not the civilized man exercise the 
same incessant care in selecting the ma¬ 
terial out of which to build the living tern 
pie which we call the body, as in building 
the temporary shelter which he calls his 
house?” It may be replied that the civilized 
man certainly does exercise great solici¬ 
tude, and spends enormous sums in the 
procuring of food to supply his table. 
But the greater part of his solicitude, 
unfortunately, is exercised from a wrong 
standpoint. The question with the aver- 
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age man is not, “ What is good ? ” but 
rather, “What tastes good?” “What 
will please the palate?” One might just 
as well build his house out of materials 
pleasing to the eye. but without reference 
to its durability, as to build his body out of 
materials pleasing to his palate without 
reference to their qualities as body-builders 
and energy-producers. 

It is probable that the majority of men 
and women who dwell in houses of their 
own, have given far more thought and 
attention to the question of house building 
than they have ever given to the infinitely 
more important question of body building. 
The attitude of mind, with multitudes, in 
reference to the matter of eating, is, u Let 


us eat, drink, and be merry,” forgetting the 
thought which naturally follows, “ for to¬ 
morrow we die.” “A short life, and a 
merry one,” is a popular modern adage 
which contains in itself the confession of 
the recognition of the relation between a 
merry life or rather, a life of self-gratifica¬ 
tion, and brevity of years. If one would 
live long, he must eat well, he must live 
high in the true sense; that is, he must live 
in harmony with high principle, in accord¬ 
ance with the divine order; he must recog¬ 
nize the fact that the stomach is the 
fountain head of energy to the body, and 
that an unhealthy stomach may become 
likewise the fountain head of disease of 
every kind and in every tissue. 


FLESH FOODS A SECOND-HAND DIETARY. 


The popular idea prevails that some of 
the important products of the vegetable 
kingdom are refined or purified by passing 
through the stomach of an animal, so the 
flesh foods are more perfectly adapted to 
supply the needs of the human body than 
are the products of the vegetable kingdom. 
But this is an error recognized by every 
physiologist. The vegetable builds up, while 
the animal tears down; the ,vegetable stores 
energy, while the animal expends energy. 
The work of the vegetable is to store en¬ 
ergy and to build living substance; there is 
no waste, no excreta, and hence no need 
for eliminative organs. There is nothing 
in the vegetable which corresponds to the 
kidneys or the liver in human beings. In 
com, wheat, fruits, nuts, and other vege¬ 
table foods, energy-containing material is 
presented in the purest state, uncontami¬ 
nated by the poisons which naturally result 
from the activities of animal life, and which 
are generated in every animal form in such 
abundance that special organs, such as 
the skin, liver, lungs, and stomach, are re¬ 
quired to maintain constant activity, and to 
remove from the body the flood of poisons 
continually poured into the blood from the 
tissues, and which destroy life in a few 
minutes if retained. 


It is thus apparent that the ear of corn 
is better prepared to furnish energy and life 
to the eater when taken straight from the 
hand of nature, than after it has been swal¬ 
lowed by a pig and rolled about in the mud 
for a month or more. An eminent English 
authority on dietetics, Dr. Robert Hutch¬ 
inson, Professor in the London Hospital 
and Medical College, and a physician of 
recognized high standing, has recently pub¬ 
lished an exhaustive work on “ Food and 
Dietetics” in which he discusses at *ome 
length the food value of nuts and nut prod¬ 
ucts. We note that the distinguished 
author has made an appreciative study of 
nut butter, nuttolene, bromose, and other 
products devised and manufactured by the 
Sanitas Nut Food Company. We take pleas¬ 
ure in quoting the Professor's remarks as 
follows: — 

“ The differences in the mode of feeding 
of animals and plants respectively are well 
summed up in the saying of an eminent 
French physiologist, that in the main ani¬ 
mals are analytical , and plants are syn¬ 
thetical , feeders. And seeing that this is 
the case, seeing that animals must have 
complex compounds as their nutriment, and 
that these can only be derived either from 
vegetables or from the flesh of other animals.. 
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it follows that the former must be a much 
cheaper source of supply than the latter. 
The difference is exactly the same as be¬ 
tween dealing with a manufacturer direct 
and through the medium of a middle-man. 
In converting vegetable compounds into 
flesh, an animal takes toll of them. It has 
its commission, which must be paid by the 
individual who consumes the flesh, and by 
the community. That the commission 
amounts to a considerable percentage of 
the original vegetable food is not open to 
dispute. 1 It is not extravagant to say/ 
writes one author, ‘ that every acre well 
cultivated would feed seven times as many 
men by its crops as could be fed on the 
flesh of cattle which do but graze on its 
spontaneous grasses; ’ and the same writer 
asserts that it has been found in a vast pig 
butchery at Cincinnati that the oatmeal used 
in fattening the pigs would have gone nearly 
four times as far as the pork produced went 
in feeding mankind. Another investigator 
has calculated that two and one-half acres 
devoted to the production of mutton will 
support one man a year, while the wheat 
grown on the same area would support six¬ 
teen men. Without committing ourselves to 
the literal correctness of such calculations, 
we may yet believe that they are a close 
approximation to the truth, and the eco¬ 
nomic questions which they suggest are of 
far-reaching national importance. 

“ It will be observed that fatty' matter 
predominates very largely in the composi¬ 
tion of nuts. No other vegetable substance 
is so rich in fats as these. Advantage has 
been taken of this to prepare from nuts vari¬ 
ous fatty preparations which are used as 
cheap and efficient substitutes for ordinary 
butter in the kitchen. * Nut Butter ’ and 
* Nuttolene ’ contain proteid as well as fat, 


and are therefore to be compared to cream 
rather than to ordinary butter. 

“ Unfortunately, nuts are not readily di¬ 
gested in the stomach. This is due in part 
to their richness in fat, and partly also to 
their containing a high proportion of cellu¬ 
lose, which forms a dense and compact 
framework throughout the structure of the 
nut. By thorough mastication, the latter 
difficulty can be overcome to some extent, 
but it is still more efficiently dealt with by 
artificial grinding and cooking. Various 
preparations derived from nuts, in which 
this mechanical cause of difficulty in their 
digestion has been to a large extent over¬ 
come, are now in the market. Best known 
of these are ‘ Fromm’s Extract/ and the 
various preparations of the Sanitas Nut 
Food Co. (‘ Nuttose/ ‘ Bromose/ ‘ Nut 
meal/ etc.). 

“ The nutritive value of nuts is no doubt 
extremely high, and when suitably prepared 
they may form substitutes for meat to a 
considerable extent, for they resemble the 
latter in containing much proteid and fat 
in small bulk. Thirty large walnuts (weigh¬ 
ing, without the shells, ioo grams) would 
contain as much fat as two and three-fourths 
pounds of moderately lean beef, but two and 
three-fifths ounces of such beef would be 
equal to them in proteid. It would be nec¬ 
essary to consume about seven hundred wal¬ 
nuts in order to obtain the necessary, amount 
of proteid required by the body every day. 

" The almond is another very valuable 
form of nut, being specially noteworthy for 
the large amount of nitrogenous matter 
which it contains. It has the further ad¬ 
vantage of being compact and portable. 
( No man/ it has been said, * need starve on 
a journey who can fill his waistcoat pocket 
with almonds’ (Newman)/’ 


Danger in Vaccination. 

Probably vaccination is looked upon by 
the majority of people as a very trifling 
matter, but that it may become dangerous 
is evidenced by the death of seven out of 
nine children vaccinated in a New Jersey 


town, the cause of death being tetanus. 
Whether the tetanus was derived from the 
vaccine or from the skins of the victims is 
not known, and probably never will be. 
Vaccination at the best is inoculation of 
the bodv with toxic elements. Unless the 
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nicest care is taken in the preparation of 
the vaccine material, and in its application, 
blood poisoning may occur in any case. 
Vaccine points are often infected with 
germs capable of producing the most dan¬ 


gerous forms of blood poisoning, and not 
infrequently the operation of vaccination is 
performed without any proper attention to 
aseosis. The real wonder is that immediate 
serious results are not more often seen. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Vapor Bath.— C. M. l>., Canada, asks the 
proper treatment for a delicate person to follow on 
coming out of a vapor bath. The patient has 
nervous rheumatism. 

Arts. —The patient should tie upon a couch, 
wrapped in a Turkish sheet, and should be cooled 
off by means of a cold towel rub, or, if strong 
enough, the wet-sheet rub may be employed, ap¬ 
plied when the patient is standing, 


Foods Water. —M. M., New York: M i. 
What is the cause and remedy for the following 
symptoms, which appeared on the adoption of a 
nut health food, and fruit dietary a year agd: Loss 
in weight, gases in the bowels, and a tired feeling ? 

2. Is a small saucer of granuts, two granose bis¬ 
cuits, one piece zwieback, one apple, and some 
prolose or malted nuts sufficient for one meal, 
when three meals daily are taken ? 3. Can any 

one suffering with dilatation of the stomach eat 
with impunity almond meal, nut meal, salted nut 
butter, ripe bananas, cup custard, and pea soup? 
4. Is a one-meal, two-meal, or three-meal system 
the best for such a person, who is weak? 5. Can 
the water of Staten Island be used for drinking 
purposes without boiling? ” 

Anx. —1 It is evident that the nutrition is in¬ 
sufficient ; the case should have a careful investi¬ 
gation, and the cause be discovered and removed. 
Disuse of meat is nol the sum total of dietetic 
reform, from the standpoint of digestion and nu¬ 
trition, — in fact, there arc other changes in diet 
much more important for the average individual 
than the simple disuse of meat. 

2. No. 

3. Such combinations would be likely to produce 
indigestion, gas in the bowels, and various other dis¬ 
turbances. Persons suffering from dilatation of 
the stomach require dry foods, such as granose 
flakes and toasted wheal flakes, zwieback, and 
granose biscuit. These should be eaten slowdy, so 
as to secure thorough mastication. Ripe bananas 
may be eaten with a dry food, but they must be very 
thoroughly masticated. Pea soups and other liquid 
foods should be avoided. Malt-honey candy and 
bromose should be used in place of sugar. 

4. Two meals a day will be found most satis¬ 
factory. 

5. Tt is never wise to use water ohtained from a 


public water supply, without boiling, unless it is 
known that the watei is obtained from artesian 
wells. 


Boviriine. — Mrs. P. W., Wyoming, asks 
what the result of the long-continued use of Bo- 
vinine will be. 

Jus. — Probably the same as the Jong-continued 
use of beef extract, or the habitual drinking of 
blood. The Bible strictly forbids the use of blood 
as a food, — “But flesh, with the life thereof, 
which is the blood thereof, shall yc not eat,” 
Gen. 9 : 4. This command was given to Noah, 
and was, of course, binding upon all men. The 
same command w as repeated, as binding upon the 
world, in the Christian dispensation, by the apos¬ 
tles and the elders of the primitive Christian church 
at Jerusalem. Acts 15:29. This divine com¬ 
mand to abstain from blood was, without doubt, 
based upon a physiological foundation which is 
found in the fact that the blood not only supplies 
the tissues with food substances, but also washes 
away thj poisonous matters which result from the 
wear and tear of bodily work, and hence always 
contains poisons in a considerable amount. From 
a physiological as well as from a Bible standpoint, 
the use of blood as a food must be regarded as in 
the highest degree objectionable. There are other 
food substances which are in every w r ay superior to 
blood, for all the conditions for which “Bovinine” 
and similar substances are recommended. Here 
are a few r : buttermilk, kumyss, grape juice, white 
of egg dissolved in water, malted nuts, inalt 
honey, and fruit soup. Many of these foods con¬ 
tain a far larger amount of nourishment than does 
•* Bovinine ” or any like substances, and are en¬ 
tirely free from the excretory or poisonous sub¬ 
stances which are found in these preparations, 
An eminent London professor recently expressed 
his views respecting meat extracts and similar 
preparations, in a very forcible way. One of these 
preparations is widely advertised in London by 
means of a picture which represents a huge ox and 
a cup placed beside it. Underneath is a statement 
to the effect that 14 the cup holds the ox,” evi¬ 
dently intending to convey the impression that the 
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preparation represents the most concentrated nu¬ 
triment. Referring to this preparation, the pro¬ 
fessor remarked, 44 A more correct statement would 
be, ‘The urine of the ox is in the cup,’ which is 
a scientific fact. It is high time that the widely 
prevalent errors respecting the food value of meat 
extracts, meat juices, blood, etc., should be removed 
by a presentation entific facts.” 


Neuralgia—Pain in the Neck — Cough.— 

N E. I*, aslcs : “1. Can neuralgia of the nerves 
leading from the spine be cured ? 2. What is the 

cause of pain in the back of the neck and just 
below the shoulder blades ? 3, Please give advice 

for a cough brought on by every cold The person 
expectorates white mucus." 

Ans .— I. Yes. 

2 , The real cause is probably an irritated condi 
tion of the solar plexus which may be the result of 
a prolapsed stomach, or of indigestion. 

3. Avoid taking cold. When cold is contracted, 

take a warm bath. Apply l a towel 

wrung out of cold water, and cover well with flan¬ 
nel, after which the patient should go to bed. 
Drink a glass of hot water every hour; eat fruit 
only, for two days, taking in the meantime a cold 
towel rub two or three times a day, taking care to 
avoid a general chilling of the surface, and keep 
the feet warm. Use a pocket vaporizer. 


Underwear Watermelon. — S, II., Indi¬ 
ana: “1. What kind of clothing should be worn 
next the body, and how often should it be changed? 
2. Is watermelon healthful?’* 

A ns .— 1. Linen; it should be changed! twice a 
week. 

2. A healthful drink, but the pulp should not be 
eaten, 


Cough Pain in the head — Hypopepsia. 

— S. S. W., Kansas : ” 1. Why should lying on 
the back cause coughing? 2. Why should one’s 
head become sore when he lies flat on his back ? 3. 
What is the proper diet in hypopepsia? 4. What 
foods must be avoided?” 

Ans .— 1. n this particular case there must be 
some special cause, perhaps enlarged tonsils, or 
mouth breathing. 

2. The soreness may be due to the pressure 
caused by the whole weight of the head resting 
upon a small portion of the scalp at the back part. 
Further data are needed for fuller explanation. 

3. The following classification is recommended 
in cases of hypopepsia: granola, gluten-nut 
and gluten-cream porridges; oasled wafers, rolls, 
sticks, or wieback; granose or granola, toasted ; 
prune or nut-gravy toasts; nut- or cream-rice pud 
dings; roasted rice with prune sauce; corn pulp; 


kumy/.oon or kumyss; purees of sweet fruits: 
prunes, figs, raisins. 

4. Porous vegetables, fats, cane sugar, fried 
foods, pickles, aud all sorts of indigestible foods : 
also flesh meats, fish, fowl, cheese, and in many 
cases, milk. 


Papaws — Arrowroot—Tapioca-Grapes. 

E. W. D., Ohio: “1. What is your opinion of 
papaws as food ? Do they cause sore mouth, sore 
throat, or diphtheria, as is popularly believed ? 
2. What is the food value and healthfulness of 
arrowroot, tapioca, and grapes ? How should they 
be prepared for eating? " 

Ans . 1. Fruit is wholesome, though not liked 

by all. Fruits are not productive of disease. 

2. The difference in value of the foods men 
lioned is us follows: Arrowroot, 82; tapioca. 
S5; grapes, 15.4. It should be remembered, how¬ 
ever, that arrowroot and tapioca are practically 
pure starch, and hence cannot he considered as 
complete foods. When used as foods, they should 
be combined with substances containing food and 
albumin in abundance. 


Diet in High Altitudes.— W. N., Colorado: 
*' t. How can a man live so as to be healthy at an 
altitude of 10,000 feet ? What foods would be best 
to use ? ” 

Ans ,— The man who has an opportunity to live 
at an altitude of 10,000 feet has an exceptionally 
good opportunity to enjoy excellent health and pro¬ 
longed life. He only needs to exercise reason and 
judgment in the selection of his foods, and to avoid 
violent exercise. A well-selected dietary, consist¬ 
ing of fruits, grains, and nuts, is as wel suited to 
life in an elevated region as to all other conditions. 


Erysipelas — Muscle Developer Circula¬ 
tion Steam Baths. — G. P,: “ r. What treat 
ment is best for erysipelas? 2. What is the 
quickest method to develop the muscles ? 3. Is 

going up and down stairs injurious ? 4. What will 

remedy a poor circulation ? 5. Are steam baths 

better than cold-water baths for this condition?” 

Ans. 1. Rest in bed, wet-sheet packs, cool 
enemas to reduce the fever, continuous cold com¬ 
presses over the inflamed parts, to be withdrawn 
and replaced by a fomentation for two or three 
hours. 

2. Systematic use of he muscles to their full 
capacity every day. 

3. No; it is a healthful exercise, if the body is 
held erect. One should avoid running up stairs, or 
ascending so rapidly as to put himself out of breath. 
Remember that in ascending stairs one is lifting his 
body through the distance climbed. In climbing 
stairs, one ordinarily does nearly twenty times the 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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amount of work required to walk the same distance 
on a level surface in the same length of time. 

4. The term 41 poor circulation ” is generally 
applied to the condition in which the hands and feet 
or the greater portion of the limbs is cold. This 
condition, however, is rarely due to weakness of 
the heart or any other part of the circulatory 
system; the real cause is spasm of the blood vessels 
of the cold parts. This spasm is the result of 
irritation of the vasomotor centers of the spinal 
cord, which is induced by a congested or irritated 
condition of the abdominal sympathetic nerve. The 
most common causes of this irritation are indiges¬ 
tion and a prolapsed state of the stomach and 
bowels or other viscera. Many persons have 
observed that the hands and feet are warm as long 
as they remain in a horizontal position, but as soon 
as they rise and begin to take exercise of any sort, 
the feet and hands become cold. In such cases 
the disorder is due to prolapse of the viscera which 
results in tension of the sympathetic nerves and 
reflex irritation affecting ihe blood vessels. The 
proper remedies are, of course, to relieve the indi¬ 
gestion, when it exists, by a proper dietary, the 
daily cool bath, etc. The visceral prolapse should 
be cured by the application of an abdominal sup¬ 
porter; the Natural Abdominal Supporter is best 
for this purpose. The spasm of the blood vessels 
may be temporarily relieved by rubbing with towels 
wet in cold water, by the running cold foot bath, or 
by massage. Steam baths or hot-water baths, when 
used in moderation, may be found beneficial in this 
condition, by removing poisons from the system in 
cases in which the autointoxication exists from the 
accumulation of uric acid and other systemic poisons. 


Gastric Catarrh. — J. A. B., Utah: , 4 i. Is a 
fruit diet one day in the week to be recommended 
in gastric catarrh? 2. Is the following a satisfac¬ 
tory diet in such a case: Fruit only for breakfast; 
for dinner, two granose biscuits, a little zwieback, 
two or three bromose tablets, protose, or malted 
nuts; and for supper only fruit? 3. Would this 
diet produce flesh? 4. What other foods do you 
advise? 5. Is bread made of all-graham flour suit¬ 
able for one with apparently good digestion? 6. 
Do you advise peanut butter? 7. If protose is 
vegetable meat, does it combine well with fruit? 

8. Is orange juice beneficial in gastric catarrh? 9. 
Why should the throat and longue become dry and 
stiff after eating granose biscuit or bromose or 
zwieback? io. Do you still recommend the hy¬ 
giene of pregnancy, together with health foods, as 
outlined in 4 Ladies’ Guide’?” 

Am .— 1. Yes, if indicated by a foul tongue, a 
lack of appetite, and other indications of gastric 
infection. In many cases of gastric catarrh, how¬ 
ever, strongly acid fruits must be avoided. 

2. The amount of food mentioned is not suffi¬ 


cient to sustain a vigorous person who is leading an 
active life. 

3. No, unless the amount of protose and malted 
nuts consumed was quite large. 

4. 'Foasted wheat flakes, browned rice, corn 
pulp, malt honey, food-candy, nuttolene, and many 
other wholesome and easily digested foods may be 
taken without injury, if care is taken to secur- 
thorough mastication. 

5. Yes. 

6. Peanut butter is a wholesome food for those 
who are able to eat peanuts prepared in the ordi¬ 
nary way, and can be well digested by many who 
cannot digest peanuts in any other form. Butter 
prepared from roasted peanuts is not an entirely 
wholesome food. Better prepare them by cooking 
or steaming. 

7 Yes. 

8 . Yes, in cases in which the stomach is not so 
irritable that the small amount of citric acid in .111 
orange produces pain or other disturbances. 

9. We have never meL such a case, and can see 
no reason for the result indicated. 

10. Yes. 

Peanuts.— F. K, M., writes: Please state (I) 
if, when ground well, peanuts cannot be cooked in 
less time by baking than by boiling : (2) how it 
can be determined when they are thoroughly 
cooked; (3) what is the difference betvveen roasted 
peanuts and those that are baked ?” 

Ans. — I. The lime may be shortened by bak 
ing, but boiling is the better method. 

2. Bv the flavor. 

3. In the baking of peanuts referred to in the 
rules on hygienic cookery, the uuts which have 
been previously boiled, arc put, while in a moist 
state, in a deep dish, and placed in an oven for a 
sufficient length of time to secure thorough cook¬ 
ing, but without drying the mass. As long as the 
material remains moist, it cannot reach a temper 
ature much higher than 212°. 


Electricity. — R W. T., New York, asks (I) 
if electricity applied to the eye or to other parts of 
the body by a medical battery is helpful; (2) if it 
is safe to use it without the advice of a physician 

Ans .— 1. Yes, if the remedy is appropriately 
employed. 

2. It can hardly be said that the use of electric¬ 
ity by means of an ordinary medical battery can be 
considered dangerous, even though applied in the 
most bungling manner; the worst effects likely to 
be produced would be a slight soreness of the 
affected parts. No permanent or serious injury 
could be done, even by a considerable overdose. 
Applications of this sort should be left to physi 
cians or specially trained persons. 





literary notices. 


Since Bellamy’s “ Looking Backward ” was 
published, there has been no such interesting 
social prophecy as Prof. J. B. Clark’s paper in the 
January Atlantic. Its title is “ Recollections of the 
Twentieth Century.” It is supposed to bean address 
delivered at a meeting of the New York Historical 
Society a hundred years hence, in celebration of 
the advent of the twenty-first century. Professor 
Clark, who is one of the first authorities upon ques¬ 
tions relating to organized capital and organized 
labor, takes an optimistic view of the economic 
development of the next hundred years. Labor 
leaders and capitalists alike will be interested in 
his program for the reconciliation of forces which 
are just now in bitter opposition to each other. 
There are good times coming for us all, Professor 
Clark believes, and the more we see of the twen¬ 
tieth century, the better we shall like it. 


Readers of “ The Twentieth Century 
City,” an eighty-page booklet, containing the 
proceedings of the annual convention of the Amer¬ 
ican League of Civic Improvement, held at 
Buffalo, in August, 1901, are surprised at the mag¬ 
nitude and scope of the work included in the term 


** civic improvement.’’ A pamphlet of unusually 
practical and interesting suggestions, not the least 
important of which is that of the arrangement of 
a model city, life-size, at the St. Louis Exposi¬ 
tion. A novel object lesson, surely. This report 
should be in the hands of every lover of home and 
civic beauty, and may ined by addressing 

The American l.eague for Civic Improvement. 
Springfield, Ohio, with an inclosure of fifteen 
cents in stamps. 

The January issue of Success contains a num¬ 
ber of up-to date, timely subjects, indicating the 
world’s achievements and progress. Evelyn B. 
Baldwin wr cs of his certainty of success in reach¬ 
ing the long-sought-for North Pole, next summer. 
His dauntless courage, and that of the forty-one 
young explorers with him, certainly merit re¬ 
ward. In his article on “The World’s Richest 
School and Us Purpose,” Beauford A. Mason 
gives some idea of the magnitude and aim of that 
latest o Andrew Carnegie’s philanthropic schemes 
— the new Polytechnic School in Pittsburg, Pa., 
or young workingmen. 


LISTERINE 

To Promote and Maintain Personal Hygiene. 


C OMPOSED of ozoniferous essences, vegetable antiseptics and benzo-boracic acid, Lister- 
ine is readily miscible with water in any proportion, and is the ideal individual prophy¬ 
lactic. A teaspoonful of Listerine in a tumbler of water makes a refreshing and 
delightfully fragrant mouth wash. Used at the morning toilet it effectively removes all 
agglutinated mucus which may have accumulated during the hours of rest. 

As a spray or gargle in tonsilitis, diphtheria, or scarlet fever, both for the patient and as 
1 a prophylactic for those who are in attendance, Listerine, diluted with four parts of water, 

or water and glycerine, is a pleasant and sufficiently powerful agent. 

Listerine has won an enviable position in medical practice in the treatment of catarrhal 
conditions of the mucous surfaces of every locality and is extensively used in the lying-in 
room. As a prophylactic and restorative douche or injection after parturition, an ounce or 
two of Listerine in a quart of warm water is generally all-sufficient. 

The vapor evolved by the use of Listerine in the sick room, by means of a spray or 
saturated cloths hung about, is actively ozonifying, imparting an agreeable odor to the atmos¬ 
phere and proving very refreshing to the patient. 

An ounce of Listerine in a pint of warm water forms a refreshing, purifying, and protect¬ 
ive application for sponging the body during illness or health. A few ounces added to the 
bath enhances its tonicity and refreshing effect. 

Two interesting pamphlets on Dental and General hygiene, upon request. 


Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis. 

Be assured of genuine Listerine by purchasing an original package. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Gems of Thought, dainty little booklet 
which comes to the editorial desk this month, is 
just what its name indicates. It contains seventy 
or eighty quotations of best thoughts from best 
authors, and is prettily gotten up in green, gold, 
and white. It makes an ideal gift book. Copies 
of “ Gems of Thought ” may be had by addressing 
Henry Ik Damon, South Lancaster, Mass. Price 25 
cents each, 6 for Si, postpaid. 

The January number of the New England 
Magazine has its usual quota of good things. An 
interesting biographical sketch of M Emma Willard 

a Pioneer of Education for Women,” a finely 
illustrated article on “The Lumber Industry in 
Maine,” and a historical sketch of “ The Governors 
of Massachusetts,” the first of a series on this topic, 
by Alfred S. Koe, help to make up a very interest 
ing number of this popular magazine. 

Good Housekeeping for January, with a special 
New Year's cover, a new and very useful depart 
ment introduced, and new ideas scattered hrough 
out its pages, gives a hint of the brightness and “ go ” 
which promise to characterize this favorite maga¬ 
zine during 1902. A unique feature o the new 
department is a breakfast whose nutritive value 
is pictured in diagrams. Mrs. George Cornwallis- 
West, in an interview, speaks wisely and brightly 
of “ Dress as An Educational Factor.” Prof. 
H. W. Wiley, the head of the federal bureau of 
chemistry, writes of the dangers of formaldehyde 
as a preservative. There is a handsomely illus¬ 
trated article on ** Where to Find Russian Cop¬ 
pers,” and one on “ An Ideal Nursery and Its 
Teachings.” “The Dangers of Palmistry” are 
clearly sounded, and the need of domestic science 
in women's colleges discussed by notable men and 
women. _ 

The Missionary Review of the World is a 

unique periodical, being without denominational 
or sectional bias. It gives a broad and picturesque 
survey of the whole world oi Christian missionary 
work. The January number is remarkably varied 
and interesting. Dr. Pierson contributes an able 
article entitled, “ Lo, I am with you alway,” 
while the round-table discussion on foreign coun¬ 
tries is an exceedingly lucid and impressive pres¬ 
entation of facts. A number of short articles on 
important missionary topics make up an exceed¬ 
ingly interesting number. 

The January number of The household gives 
indication that its publishers intend lo make it one 
of the brightest and most interesting magazines of 
the year. The frontispiece is the fourth of a series 
of pictures suggested by old familiar songs, and 


drawn for The Household by Eliot Keen. One 
can almost enter into the “airy, fairy castle” 
dream to which the young mother is abandoning 
herself as she leans against the baby’s crib. 

Recent wars have revealed the weaknesses of 
many of the great European armies, and in the 
January Scribner’s there is an article discuss¬ 
ing the usefulness of military parades as part of 
the training of 3 soldier. 

One of the questions which Mr. Frank A. Van- 
derlip, ex-Secretary of the American Treasury, 
suggests and discusses in his article on the “ Amer¬ 
ican Invasion” of Europe, in this number, is: If 
we go on selling to Europe 5600,000,000 a year 
more than we buy, how will Europe settle this 
great trade balance ? ” The author ound that 
every financial minister of Europe, and the head 
of every imperial bank, was exercised over this 
serious problem. 

One of the most interesting illustrated articles in 
The Chautauquan for January is “In Virgil' 
Italy,” by Prof. FrankJ. Miller, of the Chicago 
University ; while Prof. Paul S. Reinsch of the 
University of Wisconsin discusses a breezy topic in 
“The Merchant Marine of the World.'' The 
story of its growth to its present magnitude is one 
that compels attention. 

A very notable paper, the first of a series, is Mr. 
George Washburn Smalley’s personal recollections 
of “ English Statesmen and Rulers,” in the Janu 
ary issue of McClure’s Magazine. Mr. Smalley 
was for many years the chief American newspaper 
correspondent abroad, and knew well most of the 
great men and women of his day. In this paper 
he writes of Roseberry, Arthur Balfoui, Sir Henry 
Campbell Bannerinan, H. H. Asquith, and Sir 
Edward Grey, discussing not their politics, but 
their personal qualities and social charm. 

“Telegraph Talks and Talkers,” by L. C. Hall, 
is a fascinating revelation of some of the mysteries 
of the Morse language of dots and dnsbes, by an 
old telegrapher, chock-full of all sorts of apt anec¬ 
dotes of the wire, unquestionably a great “ find” for 
any magazine, 

Cyrus Townsend Brady writes a splendid account 
of David Crockett and the immortal defense of 
the Alamo; Cleveland Moffet tells of his explora¬ 
tions “ In and Around the Great Pyramid Rob¬ 
ert Barr recounts another adventure of his capti¬ 
vating hero, James V, of Scotland, and James 
Barnes has a rattling story of the Boer War. Two 
short poems, “ Individualism,” by William H. 
Hayne, and “ Magic of the Past,” by Paul Kester, 
complete the number, 
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The February GOOD Health maintains the high 
standard of the January number. It is a constant 
surprise in reading Good Health, to see the 
•number and variety of interesting subjects Lhat are 
presented, all bearin' upon the same general theme 
of health and hygiene. 


By the way, have you noticed our new cover —■ 
the beautiful figure personifying Health, the stream 
of water, the fields of wheal, the distant back¬ 
ground of hill and sky ? We hope you will like it, 
and take it as a presage of the natural, helpful, 
healthful, and inspiring suggestions always to be 
found within. 

BIBLE NATURE STUDIES. 

The first edition of Professor Cady's “ Bible 
Nature Studies” consisted of one thousand copies. 
This has long since been exhausted, and the 
revised work may now be ordered. The new form 
of this work is much more convenient than that of 
the first edition. Page and type are the same as 
those of “Christ’s Object Lessons,” but the hook 
has between five and six hundred pages. In all 
there are two hundred and sixty lessons, covering 
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the different phases of creation as mentioned in 
the first chapter of Genesis. The constant aim of 
the author is to exalt the creator through his 
creation. 

To the Christian, Nature’s voice declares con- 
tinually that there is but one God, that he is thrice 
holy, and that the whole earth is full of his glory. 
This work will be especially valuable to parents 
and teachers in training the children and youth to 
grasp and appreciate the wonderful truths in Nature 
all about them. 

When the searchlight of God’s Word is turned 
upon the things of Nature, new interest is aroused ; 
not only is the mind enlightened, but the heart is 
impressed with the goodness and the love of God 
as revealed in his handiwork. This book of more 
than five hundred pages is placed at the nominal 
sum of Si per copy. It is neatly and substantially 
bound in cloth, and will serve as an excellent text 
book in the hands of pupils in the 6th, 7th, 8th, and 
qth grades. It should be in the hands of teachers 
who are teaching below the 6th grade. At the end 
of each lesson arc notes and suggestions as to how 
the studies should be conducted. 

Those desiring copies of this book should address 
the author, M. E. Cady, President of Healdsburg 
College. Healdsburg, Cal. 


A GREAT RAILWAY. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. is run¬ 
ning electric-lighted trains of compartment cars t 
buffet library smoking cars, dining cars, standard 
sleeping cars, and coaches, between Chicago, Mil¬ 
waukee, St. Paul, and Minneapolis. 

Buffet observation parlor cars on day trains 
between Chicago, St. Paul, and Minneapolis. 

Electric-lighted trains of sleeping cars, buffet 
library smoking cars, dining cars, and coaches be¬ 
tween Chicago and Des Moines. Omaha, and Sioux 
City. 

Solid trains between Chicago and northern Wis¬ 
consin and the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 

Solid trains between Chicago and Iowa, Minne¬ 
sota, Southern and Central Dakota. 

The finest dining cars and sleeping cars. Elec¬ 
tric reading lamps in berths. 

Six thousand six hundred miles of road in Illi¬ 
nois, Wisconsin, the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, South Dakota, aud 
North Dakota. 

Ticket agents everywhere sell tickets over the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, or ad 
dress Robert C. Jones, Michigan Passenger Agent, 
^2 Campus Martius Bldg., Detroit. 


HERBS, GRAINS, FRUITS, NUTS. 

L. D. WESTFAU.. 

Kind animals that live so long ; 

The charming birds of sweetest song: 

Bulgarian men in houses, huts, 

Subsist on herbs, grains, fruits, and nuU, 

The beasts and birds that eat their kind, 

Have evil traits and stupid minds: 

Are sluggish, lazy, seldom spry: 

Produce bad music, early die. 

The horses strong, that draw the loads 
Through miry fields, o’er rugged roads, 

Their strength for heavy labor gain 

From cheering herb and strengthening grain. 

Oh, man; right character perfect; 

All other lives cheer and protect; 

Develop body, spirit, mind, 

Eat only food of Eden’s kind. 

Refreshing herbs, nutritious grains, 

Delicious fruits and fattening nuts 
All elements of food contain, 

To build a man for strength and brain. 


NOTICE. 

We stand in need of about fifty copies of the 
April number of Good Health of ’99. Any sub¬ 
scriber sending us one of the above will receive in 
return for it, two copies of the recently issued Mid¬ 
winter number for 1902. Please send in at once. 


Not exactly the right word, but a very express¬ 
ive one, was that used by a dilatory witness, a 
woman, who, says the Kansas City Journal , was 
brought by the sheriff before District Judge Thomp¬ 
son at Westmoreland. 

“What reason, madam,” said the judge, se¬ 
verely, “ have you for not obeying the summons of 
the court? ” 

“ I ain’t got none, Mr. Judge, only we have 
smallpox down at our house, an’ I thought you 
might be kinder sorter prejudiced agin it.” 

The judge was “kinder sorter” prejudiced, and 
the spectators must have been more so, to judge 
by the quickness with which the court room was 
emptied. — Youth's Companion . 
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Here are a few headings from the Table of Contents: Reproduc¬ 
tion, Hex in Plants, Lower Animals, and Man; Anatomy of the Male 
and Female Orgnns, Ovulation, Fecundation, How the Unborn In¬ 
fant Breathes, Birth, Nursing, Sexual Precocity, Puberty, A Critical 
Period, Time to Marry, Mutual Adaptation, Who Should not Marry. 
Flirtation, Dancing. Dress, Meditation, Religion, Diet, Exercise, as 
related to Unohastity: Solitary Vice. Causes of tho Habit, Suspi¬ 
cious Signs, Positive Signs, Results, Treatment; Chapters for Bovs, 
Young Men, Married Men, Girls. Young Woraeft, Wives, and Mothers; 
Pregnancy. Menstruation, Change of Life, How to Prevent Suffering, 
How to Develop Beauty ami Loveliness, Association of the Sexes 
Proper, Responsibility of Parents and Teachers, How to Treat a 
Hushand, Wives’ Rights. How to Beget Sound Children, Controlling 
Sex, Heredity, Results of Excesses on Husbands, Wives, Offspring; 
Conjugal Onanism. Prevention of Conception. Moral Bearings of the 
Question, Continence, A Compromise, The Social Evil, Infanticide; 
100 pages on Diseases Peculiar to Women, and Diseases of Men, 100 
pages on General Health Topics — Alcohol, Tobacco, Clothing, Air. 
Food, Exercise, with a Home Gymnasium Department containing 
itOlllustrations on Physical Culture. 

300,000 sold by subscription, without Illustrations. Now en¬ 
larged to 800 page*, including 350 fine engravings and a 33-lnch ana¬ 
tomical chart in t hroe sections, nine colors. A private counselor for 
each member of the family on the subject of sex. The best guide 
for the unmarried, the married, and Tor parents who care to have 
their children sound in mind and body. The HOME la the foun¬ 
dation of society. The HEART Is the foundation of the home. 
Knowledge guards It. Ignorance destroys it. 

For N ► xt 30 Days the readers of this journal are offered this 
cylopedlaat 40 per cent discount from the subscription prices, ad¬ 
ding 30 cents for postage. It weighs four pounds. The regular and 
special prices, including postage, are as follows: Cloth, 13.76 182.65); 
Library. 84.25 <82.85>; beautiful half K. Red Russia, 84.76 (83.15); 
elegant full K. Red Russia, gilt edges. 85.25 i?3.45). With either 
of the two best styles, a large luxotype picture will be mailed free, 
entitled “ Loyal Helpmates." Price alone, 50c. 

John 0. Woolley, former candidate for President of the United 
states, says of the hook: ** It Is not only worthy of wide circulation, 
but. also urgently needed Mary Wood-Allen. M. I)., Supt. Purity 
Dept. World’s W. C. T. U.. says, "The information is scientific, and 
yet plainly stated bo that all may understand. It is a good book.’’ 

Each of the above-mentioned bindings contains a Certificate of 
Membership In the Health Library Association, with premium 
privileges for members who at any time order publications from 
the long list approved by Mary Wood-Alien, who examined all the 
literature before it was listed in the Health Library. Tho purchase 
id "Plain Facts,’’ illustrated, makes you a life member, with no fur¬ 
ther expense. Plain edition, no illustrations, no Anatomical Chart, 
no Certificate of Membership In the Association, but all the reading 
matter in the book, 81.98, postpaid. 

24-page description mailed for two 2-cent stamps. Three fourth* 
of life’s misery Is in this question. It is fundamental, not secondary. 

Address Health Library Association. F. E. Belden, Manager. 

112 Manchester St., Battle Creek. Mich. 


The Dr. Deimel Underwear 

Insures Freedom from Colds, Catarrh, 

La Grippe, and Rheumatism. 

The man who cannot sit in a draft without catch¬ 
ing cold generally wears woolen undergarments, 
They keep the skin damp, and colds are the result. 


THE DEIMEL LINEN-MESH SYSTEM CO. 

491 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., WASHINGTON, D. C., MONTREAL, CAN., LONDON, E. C., ENG., 

Ill Montgomery St. 728 Fifteenth St., N. W. 2202 St.Catherine St. 10-12 Bread St. 


FREE BOOKLET AND SAMPLES OF THE FABRIC SENT BY 

ADDRESSING 



This label on the 
genuine. 


We are the originator* of the Nut Fond Idee. Senltaj Nu^Food Co.. L4d., Battle Creek. Mich. 
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Coasted RIlKai Hakes 

THE ONLY DIGESTIBLE WHEAT FOOD 
THAT CAN BE SERVED HOT AND 
MOIST IN A NICE FLAKY STATE J« ^ 

Sweetened with Malt Honey — 
Nature’s health sweet. The crude 
wheat taste which people seek to hide 
with cream and sugar is removed by 
treatment with Malt Honey, the most 
delicately delicious of all sweets pro¬ 
duced by a newly discovered process, 
borrowed from the laboratories of 
honey-producing plants, which adds 
both nutritious properties and digesti¬ 
bility . 

TOASTED WHEAT FLAKES IS 
too PER CENT NUTRITION 

It builds brain, bone, and brawn, 
and is simply delicious. Ask your 
grocer for it. 


Battle Creek SsaiitaLrivim 
Food Company^ ^ ^ vc ^ 

Beattie Creek, Michigan. 
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Diir Mtiloto or null Honey, l» a boon li» tlretl Sciimqfht. Sample, 5 ctrti % L ; «i)itaiNal KmiI Cd., LiiI., NltleCmk.Mlcll. 
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: The Ideal STEAM COOKER : 

Cooks a whole meal over one 
burner, on gasoline, oil, gas, 
or common cook stove. 

Reduces Fuel Bills One Half 

^Makes tough meats tender. Prevents 
steam aud odors. Whistle blows when 
cooker needs more water. Will hold 12 
one-quart jars in canning fruit. The food 
is cooked under PRESSURE by steam 
generated from STERILIZED water. Din¬ 
ner Sets, Bicycles. Watches, and other 
Valuable Premiums given with orders for Cookers. Send m 
for illustrated catalogue. Agents wanted. X 

TOLEDO COOKER CO.. Box 60, Toledo, Ohio 

We pay express. 
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Tn one operation 
on your kitchen 
stove, 

It Filters, 
Purifies, 
Sterilizes, 
Destroys 
the Germs 
of Disease 

itnd removes 
them, eliminates 
tho poisonous 
| gases, aud ae¬ 
rates the water 
automatically. 


Hon. F. M. Cockrell, U. S. Senator from 
Missouri, writes: — 

*• I have used your Sanitary Still In my family, and T take 
pleasure in recommending It to nil who want pure and pala¬ 
table water. The distilled water Is healthful and wholesome; 
the use I made of It shows that it will afford a good supply of 
absolutely pure water.'* 

Tho Sanitary Still is used in the White House. 

Tho Battle Creek Sanitarium Supply Department recom¬ 
mends und sells the Sanitary Still. 

Highest award at the Paris Exposition. 

DURABILITY UN EQUALED. AVOID CHEAP AND FLIMSY 
STILLS. 

Only Still recognized by the U. S. Government Six styles 
$10.00 up. Send for catalogue and testimonials. 

THE CUPRIGRAPH CO., 

156 N. Green St., Chicago, 111. 



WRITE FOR CIRCULAR OF 

THE YALE HALL RACK 

JOHNSON MACHINE WORKS 
BATTLE CREEK, • MICHIGAN 



The Good Health 


Adjustable Waist 




The Good Health 
Adjustable Waist 
has been developed in 
two styles, which are 
spokeu of as — 

The Short Waist 

.... AND .... 

The Long Waist 

The Short Waist ends 
at the waist line. The 
Long Waist ends five 
inches below the waist 
line. 

The ADJUSTABLE 
FEATURES are A 
Shoulder Piece , which 
may be shortened or 
lengthened, and the 
Under - Arm Lacing. 

Material.— The waists are made in two kinds of 
material; a good grade of sateen, and jenn, a lighter 
weight twilled goods. Each quality is supplied in either 
white or drab. The black only in sateen. 

Measurements. The 
bust, waist, aud hip 
measurements icare- 
'ully taken'! must be 
sent with order. 

Sizes. The regular 
sixes are from 80 to 
42, bust measure. 

Prices. The waists 
will be sent, uoBtpmd, 
at the following 
prices:— 
white and 
een, sice, 30 
measure, 

Size 40 

Size 42 - 2 25 

Black sateen, size, 30 

10 To, : *$-M 

**. - 8.50 

Jean, 30 to 38 bust 
measure (not made 
In large sizes)..$1 50 
Write for circular 
with full Informa¬ 
tion. Agent* Wanted. 


GOOD HEALTH PVBLISHING COMPANY, 
Dress Dept. B&ttlo Creek, Mich. 


fleltose Is Meolly delicious, II such u thought could be applied to food." Anna R. Chaney, Pleasant Plain, Ohio 
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OUR GREAT COM¬ 
BINATION OFFERS. 

By special arrangements we can furnish the following regular special 

combinations at these low prices:— subscription club 

PRICE PRICE 

Good Health, Success, Review of Reviews, and Cosmopolitan.. f5 50 £3 00 

“ Leslie’s Monthly. 5 50 3 00 

" “ " “ ” 41 Everybody’s 5 50 3 00 

11 “ 44 " “ North American Review, Current Litera¬ 
ture, and New England Magazine - 15 50 6 50 

** “ , 44 44 Current Literature, and North American 

Review. 12 50 5 50 

'* 44 “ 44 " Current Literature, and New England 

Magazine. 10 50 4 50 

•* ** '* 44 ’* and Current Literature 7 50 3 50 

M 44 *’ " 44 M Leslie’s Weekly 8 50 4 25 

’* and Review of Reviews. 4 50 2 50 

44 “ Current Literature, and Leslie’s Monthly. 6 00 3 00 

44 M ” ** Cosmopolitan. (5 Oo 3 00 

** ’* Current Literature, and Good Housekeeping. <5 00 3 00 

'* New England Magazine, and Cosmopolitan. II 00 3 00 

“ New England Magazlue. and Leslie’s Monthly. <5 oo 3 00 

*' “ Current Literature, and New England Magazine. 8 00 3 50 

“ Cosmopolitan, and Leslie’s Monthly. 4 00 2 50 

44 and Cosmopolitan..... 3 00 2 00 

44 ” u “ Leslie’s Weekly. 6 00 8 25 

“ 44 and Success. 2 00 1 50 

M 14 44 Cosmopolitan. 2 00 150 

44 44 American Boy . 2 00 1 50 

44 44 “ Century Magazine.... 5 00 4 35 

• “ Bookkeeper. . . 2 00 1 50 

44 “ 44 donkey’s Home Journal. 150 120 

* 4 “ * 4 Delineator. 2 (K) i r>0 

’’ 41 “ Harper’s Bazar (or Magazine or Weekly).. 5 00 4 20 

44 44 44 Independent. . .„.. 3 00 2 75 

44 “ “ Journal of Applied Microscopy.. 2(H) 150 

44 44 " Modern Culture. 2 00 1 50 

44 ” 44 Munsey’s. . 2 oo l 50 

44 4 ‘ 44 M usic (Chicago).. 4 011 3 20 

44 44 44 New Voice... 2 00 1 60 

44 44 14 Pearson’s.. 2 00 1 5o 

44 4 * “ Scientific American. 4 oo 3 50 

44 *’ 44 Scribner’s. ...... 4 00 3 50 

44 *’ 44 Union Signal. 2 00 1 50 

44 44 44 Woman’s Home Companion. 200 1 50 

44 44 44 World’s Work. 4 0u 3 50 

* 4 44 44 Youth’s Companion (new). 2 75 2 15 

“ 44 “ Vegetarian Magazlue. 2 00 1 25 

SPECIAL. SUBSTITUTIONS. 

Subscriptions may be either NEW or RE- A new subscription to Review of Reviews, a 

NEW At,, except to the Review of Reviews, Cur- new subscription to Current Literature, and a 
rent Literature, and the North American Review, new or renewal subscription to New England 
which must be new names Present subscribers Magazine may be substituted each for the other. 

to any of these three magazines may, however. ,, _ ____ 

renew their subscriptions bv adding$i.oo for each ALL MAGAZINES SENT TO ONE OR DIFFER - 
renewal subscription, to the combination prices ENT ADDRESSES. Personal Checks Accepted. 
named. _ _ 

TO OUR READERS• We gu arante e our readers that these periodicals 

cannot be secured in any other way at so small a 
cost. Subscriptions will begin with issues requested, whenever possible to supply 
copies, otherwise with the issue of the month following that in which the subscriptions 
are received. Send in your orders early, with names of the magazines, the address or 
addresses to which they are to be sent, and the necessary remittance, and satisfactory 
service will be guaranteed. 

Address all orders to 

GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 

BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN. 
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Pbyriuuii* and ctotmtoU my llial Msll ’fancy L» guud. Sample will be s-m for $ cent* lopsy postage. 
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FOR THE RELIEF AND CURE OF 

Varicose Veins 
Sprains, Etc. 

ABDOMINAL AND OBESITY 


ARTIFICIAL LIMBS, DEFORMITY APPARATUS. J 
TRUSSES,ETC. 4 

Correspondence solicited. T 

SHARP & SMITH, \ 

92 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO. ♦ 

Two doors north of Washington St ^ 

h»444444+444++++444444444444 4^ 



ALWAYS IN 
THE LEAD 


THE UNION PACIFIC 

was the first line to introduce Dining Cars, Vesti- 
buled Cars, Steam Heat, Pintsch Light, Buffet 
Smoking and Library Cars, Tourist Cars, on trans¬ 
continental trains west of the Missouri River, and 
continues to lead. Is first in equipment; first in 
speed; first in important improvements; first in 
stupendous engineering enterprises; first in historic 
interest; first in scenic attractions. 

IT AGAIN LEADS 

in reducing by several hours the time of 

“THE OVERLAND LIMITED” 

to the • 

Pacific Coast, 

making the run from Omaha to 

Salt Lake City, 11 hrs. ) Quicker 

San Francisco, 15 hrs. - THAN ANY OTHER 
Portland, . . 15 hrs. ) Train. 

BE SURE YOUR TICKET READS OVER THIS ROUTE. 

In Formation cheerfully furnished on application. 


W. G. NEIMYER, G. A. 

193 So. Clark St., Chicago, Illinois. 




BORATED 


|f.N FAN TsfS-AD l) LI 

&L PREPARED BY % 

• Sanitary supply 

sanitarium 

CREEK 




For Infants 


Delightful After 
Shaving. 


Price, post-paid, 25 c 
per box. 


Agents Wanted. 


It Is an excellent, 
remedy for PER¬ 
SPIRING FEET 
and Is especially 
adapted — 




Prickly Heat, 
Nettle-rash, 
Chafed Skin, 
etc., etc. 


The Superior Qual¬ 
ity of this Powder 
makes It one of tho 
best for the treat¬ 
ment of— 


uni Inclined to believe that Mellose. or Malt Horry, will In a fiuJ way supersede the use fit Maitlnc or retract* ol 
Malt " IL II. Haggard, M. l> . AHInnce, Ohio. 
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SEND IO CENTS 
FOR A BOX OF AS¬ 
SORTED SAMPLES 



f*-"a 

SOMETHING 

GOOD 


, FOR BOYS AND GIRLS , 

L_ J 



HEALTH CONFECTIONERY 

Ordinary candy is unwholesome. It is good in 
the mouth, but bad in the stomach. It creates 
indigestion, impairs the appetite, and so hinders 
the child from growing into a strong, healthy man or 
woman. This is the reason why wise physicians 
condemn the use of candy. But this is not true of 


SANITAS FOOD CANDY OR 
HEALTH CONFECTION 

This confectionery is made from Malt Honey, 
the most delicate and delicious of all sweets. It 
tastes like honey and maple sugar combined, but is 
better than either one, and the boy, girl, baby, or 
adult can eat it as freely as bread without injury. 
Malt Honey confections make fat and blood, and 
promote growth and strength by aiding digestion. 



SANITAS NUT FOOD CO., LTD. 

165 WASHINGTON AVE., BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 



IIciine tugar hurl* vou. Mall Motley will help you. end you cannot help liking It. 
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nade of Thin, Pure, Fine 

GOODRICH PARA RUBBER, which Does 

**•****"*"*"**"" £ Not Interfere with the Sense 

SURGEONS' oi ^° ,To " ch ' 

RUBBER 
GLOVES 

The surface of the rubber used on these gloves is of a peculiar finish, and allows of a firm hold on 

ligatures and ligaments. 

Made by THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY, Akron Rubber Works, Akron, Ohio. 


THE PORTLAND 
SANITARIUM . . . 


C^ITUATED at the head of the Willamette Valley, 
the most fertile region of the whole State of Ore¬ 
gon, lies the city of Portland, in the center of which 
is located the Portland Sanitarium, an institution con¬ 
ducted on the same plan and principles as the world- 
famed Sanitarium at Battle Creek, Mich. 

The institution affords all the facilities of a modern 
health resort—the various resources of Hydrother¬ 
apy, Electricity in all its forms, Swedish Movements, Gymnastics, Medicated Inhalations, Pneumatic 
Treatment, Massage, all kinds of Halils, the Electric-Light Hath, etc. Special attention is giYen to dietetics 
and the physical condition of the body. Terms Reasonable. For circulars and further particulars, address —- 

PORTLAND SANITARIUM. Portland. Oregon 


Williams’ Electro 
Medical Batteries 


• hud to stop using cunt sugar, because it did us more barm than good. .Mull Money take* lr»place." C» J. Flelscbor. 
Pelican Rapids, Minn. 


for home: use: 


Improved Red Cross Battery.$3.50 

Dry Cell 20th Century Battery. 5.00 

Double Dry Cell Perfection Battery. . 8.00 


A sponge electrode, foot-plate, etc., will be sent with each battery. 
Also a book giving full directions for applying the currents. 


FOR PHYSICIANS and others, who desire an extra large and very 
fine battery, we make The Double Dry Cell Dial Price, $12.00 


A large, beautiful machine. It has every improvement possible. A large illuminated dial on the face of it 
shows in degrees the current taken. As good a Medical Battery' as can be made for any price. 

We will ship any one of the above batteries C. O. D.. with privilege of examination, to any part of the U. S., 
and pay all express charges. Send for descriptive catalogue. 


P. Q. WILLIAMS, Manufacturer, 

XE^W YORK. 


6 Barclay St. f and 12 Vesey St. 
General Office, 12 Vesey St. 
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Bituminous Coal from the Nines of 
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THE W. & L. E. COAL MINING CO. 
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THE MASSILLON COAL MINING CO. 
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Perrv Payne Building 
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Cleveland, Ohio 

•.•MX 


Spitzer Building 



Toledo, Ohio 
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P#nnn» nho cisiint rat kjflc M|(ar ifl aii> lorai write ui Uiut Mall ltuno> b |nsl (he Ihto*. lur fl»r*tt. Sanllns !>ut 
Fvod Co. . 1 . 1*1 Rattle Creek . 
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Printing Presses 

For all Classes of Letterpress Work. 



High-Speed, Four-Roller, Front Delivery, Table Distribution Book and Job 
Press. Made in eleven sizes, from 28 x 36 to 48 x 65. This press is built 
to do the finest class of printing, and is specially adapted for half-tone 
work both in black and in colors. Itis the standard Flat-Bed Pressof the 
world to-day, as the producer of a greater quantity and finer class of 
work than any other press on the market. 



High-Speed, Two-Roller, Front Delivery, Table Distribution Book and Job 
Press. Made in six sizes, from 30 x 42 to 45 x 62. This press is designed 
for a little cheaper class of book and job work than our Four-Roller, 
differing only in the number of form rollers, having two instead of 
four; otherwise it is similar in all its other features, and is faster. 



High-Speed, Two-Roller, Rear Delivery, “Rack and Pinion” Distribu¬ 
tion Job and News Press. Made in five sizes, from 30 x 42 to 43 x 56. Its 
method of distribution is “ rack and pinion cylindrical ” instead of “ta¬ 
ble." The class of work to which this press is more specially adapted 
is newspaper and poster work. Felt packing used. It is very fast. 



High-Speed Pony Press, Two-Roller, Rear or Front Delivery, “Rack and 
Pinion” or "Table” Distribution. Made In two sizes, 25 x 30 and 26 x 
24. This press has n well-earned reputation for remarkable speed and 
the superior quality of work it does. 


Our new Sheet Delivery 


Which delivers the sheet PRINTED SIDE UP OR DOWN, as may 
be desired, we put on all our presses with the exception of the 
“Job and News” and the smaller sized “Pony.” This adds but little 
to the cost of the press to the purchaser, and is a great convenience. 


For prices, terms, and other particulars address 

The Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co., 

Main Office and Factory, Cor. Clinton and Fulton Sts., 

South Side Office, 

274 Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL., TJ. S. A. 


” There are nine of us In our luntily. and wc all thought the candy dsliciou*.*' Rose E. Metier. Marion. Ohio. 
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THE LIFE BOAT. 

A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED 24-PAGE MAGAZINE, DEVOTED 
TO THE INTERESTS OF CITY MISSION WORK. 

EDITORS: W. S. SADLER. DAVID PAULSON, M. D. 

The “ Life Boat ” was established in 1898 with a circulation of 500. It now has a regular 
circulation of about 10,000. Each number shows scenes with which the mission worker is 
brought face to face in his efforts to help humanity in our large cities. 

It is the earnest endeavor of the editors to make the journal a true reflector of the work 
with which it is so intimately connected. The “ Life Boat” tells how. by hearing the simple 
story of the gospel, men and women are transformed. It is appreciated by all classes of society. 

Two special prison editions of fifty thousand copies have been issued. If sufficient funds can be secured, 
other numbers will be issued the coming year. Some of the leading articles in the December number are: 
•* A History of the Development of the Chicago Medical Mission Work,” by Dr. Kellogg; “Early Experiences in 


Chicago Medical Mission,’’ by Dr. Kress, who has charge of the Sanitarium work in Australia; ” Our First Med¬ 
ical Missionary Work in Darkest Chicago,” by Dr. Rand; “An Impressive An niversary Service.” a personal 
experience of a young woman who has been marvelously saved and kept, as a result of city missionary work in 
Chicago; “Two Years auda Half in Connection with the Chicago Medical Missionary Training School,” by Dr. 
Paulson; “Outcasts and Prisoners,” by Mrs. W. S. Sadler, who has carried on fora number of years an extensive 
correspondence with prisoners aP over this country; " What Rescue Work Means,” by Fannie Emm el, the matron 
of our Life Boat Rest for Girls, giving a clear description of the methods employed in trying to direct back to the 
right paths the feet of the erring and outcast; “A Glimpse of the Life Boat Mission Work,” is an interesting 
article by E. B. Van Doran, Superintendent of the Life Boat Mission; '* What Can Be Done with the Fragments of 
Humanity?” a most interesting article by Mr. H. I*. Henderson, Ch ap lain of the Indiana State prison,_w f hich 

be'nl 


shows what can be done for the prisoner behind the bars. Luther Warren, under the title of “ Some Experi¬ 
ences Not Easily Forgotten,” relates a thrilling incident which occurred while he was connected with the Chicago 
Medical Mission. “ How a Drug Fiend Secured the First Suggestion from a Copy of the Life Boat,” which 
eventually resulted iu her being delivered from the horrors of drug slavery. 

Send 5c for a Sample Copy, or 25c for a Yearly Subscription. 

ADDRESS LIFE BOAT. NO. 28 THIRTY-THIRD PLACE, CHICAGO. 


V* The Pea.rl of the FLepublic. 

P ICTURESQUE OLD MEXICO is not only 
one of the most interesting and charm¬ 
ing countries for winter residence and travel 
on account of its magnificent scenery and 
primitive and perennially entertaining cus¬ 
toms of the native people, and the profusion 
of flowers, fruits, and the delightful and con¬ 
tinuous warm, not hot, sunny weather, but 
l>ecausc of the remarkable salubrity of its cli¬ 
mate. Lying at an altitude of five to seven 
thousand feet above sea level, the great pla¬ 
teau of Mexico, situated within the Tropics, 
presents unique, indeed we may say, unap¬ 
proached climatic conditions for all classes, 
especially for chronic invalids, and even per¬ 
sons calling themselves well who need the 
advantages of rest and change. 

Guadalajara is perhaps on the whole the 
most desirable location in the Republic. The 
attractions of this wonderful old city are 
varied and numerous. One of the chief is the Guadalajara Sanitarium (called by the natives Sanitario Americano). 
This large newly erected structure is located in the midst of the city gardens, surrounded by palms and orange trees, 
and commanding on all sides most delightful and varied scenery. This is the only place in Mexico where travelers 
can receive United States comforts and care. Competent nurses and physicians who have been trained in the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium, with which institution the enterprise is connected, are in attendance, and patients are provided 
with every necessary comfort and advantage. The prices charged are reasonable, somewhat less than similar rates 
in the United States. For circulars containing full information, addiess — 

GUADALAJARA SANITARIUM. 

Or Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. G\ia.dailaL|ar8L, Mexico. 



Santta* pood Candy fnailu Irani Malt M >ru*y 1$ alt that it« name Ifftplie 
Lftiplrbox, IOc*or*. SonM»-i>iiT Pood Co,, Ltd., Hattie Cicvk. Mich. 


A trial will convince you. Assorted 
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New England Sanitarium 

, SOUTH LANCA STER, MASS. 


A Thoroughly Modern Institution. 


/rrONDUCTED In affiliation with the Bafc- 
vl> tie Creek (Mich.) Sanitarium, and, like 
tue latter institution, equipped with the 
apparatus and appliances necessary for 
the successful treatment of all chronic 
disorders by modern and rational methods. 

Admirably located, conveniently near 
to Boston, and readily accessible from 
New York and all the principal cities of 
New England. 

An Ideal Place to Spend a 
Vacation. 

Among the advantages offered to Invalids are Baths* of Every Description* Including the Electric- 
Light Bath, all forms of Massage and Electricity ; Trained Nuiscs mid Operators from the Battle Creek Sanita¬ 
rium; PrcscrUsed Dietaries , with Special Facilities for examination and treatment of Stomach Disorders. 
Circulars and particulars gladly sent. Address — 

Cm Cm NICOLA f Mm Dm 9 Sil/ltm 



®- OPEN ALL THE YEAR -e 


W* w* 


SCENERY. 

Overlooks the beautiful 
Napa Valley In Its most 
charming section. Sixty 
acres of well-kept lawns, 
beautiful gardens and ex¬ 
tensive groves of pine, live 
oak, and madrona. 


CHARMING WALKS AND 
DRIVES 


if** ir 





EQUIPMENT. 

The buildings consist of 
a main five-story struc¬ 
ture, ten cottages, gymna¬ 
sium, chapel, laboratories, 
uatatorium, besides thirty 
tents. Well furnished and 
steam heated, complete 
scientific apparatus, elec¬ 
tric calls, elevator. Every 
accompaniment of a well- 
conducted institution of 
its kind. 


ZT jr* JO 


Q- 


SERVICE 


For regular physicians, thirty trained nurses, forty assistants; skilled operators for 
application of massage, Swedish movements, and all kinds of electric and water treatment; 
classified dietaries. Infectious and offensive patients not received. 

Address ST. HELENA SANITARIUM, St. Helena ,, Cat, 


" | find Sanltas Food Candy far superior in all qualities to ordinary candies. The caramel* are the best I ever it*,' 4 
C»M* D. Calking*, M. D., D. I). S., Waterloo. Iowa. 
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Mexican Central 

j* jt jt jt jt RAILWAY j* j* j* j* jA 


In reading and seeking “Good Health,” 
do not overlook Mexico anti the fact 

% 

tfb 

V1LI/ 

that the Mexican Central Ry. Is not only 


the best but the most popular route 

r\A/? 


through that country. 

Vlr 


Hb 


Passengers via this line avoid the an- 

\Jb 

Hi 

noyanccs Incidental to transfer at the 
border, secure through Pullman Bullet 


Car Service, and more comfort than could 
possibly be the case otherwise. 

Vb 

tfb 

Through car service from both Kansas 
City and St. Louis, without change, direct 
to Mexico City. 


\jb 




tib 


Mexico is one of the very few combi¬ 
nation summer and winter resorts on 

Hb 


the continent. 

Call on any Mexican Central Agent for 
further particulars, or address — 

'IjC' 

Ob 

Hb 

\Jb 

•M 

T. R. RYAN, General Agent, 

236 S. Clark St ., Chicago. 

w 

$ 

W. D. MURDOCK , 

\ib 


Ass’t Qen't Pass. Agent, 

m 

$ 

Mexico City , Mex. 

1 i ! ■. 

Hb 

Pullman Buffet Car Service. 


VEGETARIAN 


GRAND TRUNK R’Y SYSTEM. 


n 

€afc$ and 
Restaurants 


Eating-houses where food prepared in 
accordance with the principles of rational 
dietetics and scientific cookery may be ob¬ 
tained, are now open in the following places: 

Vegetarian Dining Rooms. 17 Bromfield St. (Elevator at 
No. 21). second floor. Boston. Mass. 

Cafe The Hygienic. 276 Euclid Ave.. Cleveland, Ohio. 

54 Farrar S>f., Detroit, Mich. 

765 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 

317 W. Third St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

607 Locust St., Des Moines. Iowa. 

Hygeia Dining Rooms. 68th St. and Drexel Ave., Chicago. 

Hygienic Cafe. 118 Monona Ave.. Madison, Wis. 

Lincoln, Neb. 

Portland, Ore. _ ^ . 

Vegetarian Cafe, 1636 Champa St., Denver. Colo. 


EAST 

8 

4 

6 

2 

10 

70 

Chicago 

Valparaiso 

South Bend 

Battle Creek . 

Lansing 

Durand . . 

Saginaw 

Bay City . 

Detroit 

Fiint 

Port Huron 

London . 

Hamilton . 
Sunpenglnn Bridge 
Buffalo 

Philadelphia . 

New York . 

Toronto . 

Montreal 

Boston 

Portland 

AMU.05 
I'M 18.411 
8. OK 

4.14 

6.20 

0.00 

8.10 

8.45 

8.00 

y. 40 

AM 18.88 
2.10 
3.40 

PM .1.47 
4.33 

PM 3.02 
4.63 
0.16 

8.16 

0.88 

10.16 

10.40 
AM12.30 
1.27 
5.24 
7.05 
8.80 
PM 7.80 
8.23 
AM 7.40 
PM 7.00 
AM 8.15 
8.00 

PM N. If, 

10.26 

11.62 

AM 2.00 

1.28 

4.25 

7.30 

4.64 
7.00 

10.10 

PM12.25 

1.65 
3.05 

AM 6.66 
8.21 
PM 1.30 

AM 7.00 

8.30 
0.30 

11.05 
11.40 
11.60 
10.21 
PM 12. SO 

8.60 
10.00 
AM 8.60 
0.31 
PM 7.40 
AM 7.30 
PM 7.06 

6.30 

AM 7.32 
10.05 
11 35 
PM A 2.00 
LS 46 
6.25 
0.30 
x.m 
8.46 
0.20 
7.28 
9.30 

AM 1.40 
0.15 
PM 1.47 
4.33 

AM 7.10 

PM 6.00 

W EST 

3 

5 

7 

0 

11 

75 

Portland 


AM 8.15 

PM fl.OO 

AM 10 30 




Boston 


11.30 

7.30 





Montreal 


PM 10 80 

AM 0.00 





Toronto . 


AM 7.40 

PM 1.00 

PM 6.25 


AM 8.10 


New York . 


I'M 0.10 

8.00 

AM 10.00 




Philadelphia . 


7.00 

8.46 





Buffalo. 


AM 0.15 

AM M 00 

PM 0.10 




Suspension Bridge 


7.00 

PM 2.00 

11.16 




Hamilton . 


8,45 






London 


11.06 






Port Huron . 


M 18.00 

0.00 

AM 9.20 

AX 6.50 

PM 3.541 


Flint. . . . 


PM 1.36 

11.07 

4.64 

8.45 

5.54 


Bay City 





7.25 

4.00 


Saginaw . 





8.00 

4.25 


Detroit. 


AMU .10 

10.00 


7.00 

4.10 


Durand . 


PM 2.02 

AM 12 06 

6.28 

0.30 

0.10 


Lansing 


2.46 

12.67 

0.06 

10.50 

7.60 


Battle ('reek . 


3.50 

9.17 

7.10 

PMIB.15 

0.10 

AM 7.30 

South Bend. 


6.35 

4.08 

8.56 

2.19 


PM 6.20 

Valparaiso 


0.51 

6.25 

10. or. 

3.57 



Chicago 


8.(6 

7.20 

11.66 

C.18 




Noa. 2—4-0-8-Dally 

Nob. 10-70-DaiIy ex't Rnmlay 

G. W. VAUX. 
ft ft. P AT. A., Chicano. 


N08.S-r.-7-Dally 

Nob. 0-11-75-Datly ex't Sunday 

W. C. CUNLIFFE, 

Anant. Rattle Creek. 




Study! Study! 



What shall I study ? Christian education is the 
power which will regenerate the world, 
therefore study its principles. 


Emmanuel Missionary College* 

Berrien Springs. Mich. 

A training school for Christian workers, prepares 
laborers for all phases of evangelical work. Catalogue 
6 ent on application. 

Correspondence Study 
Department* 

Emmanuel Missionary College, Berrien Springs, 
Mich., offers an opportunity to do systematic mental 
work in the home. Course of instruction adapted to 
teachers, parents, ministers, and young people who are 
unable to become resident students. Handbook sent 
free. 


Advocate of Christian 
Education. 

A journal of Christian education Devoted to the 
interest of the home school, day school, and the Sabbath 
School. Published monthly. 50 cents per year. 

Address. 

THE ADVOCATE. 

Berrien Springs, 



UMtorAsay llidt Mnila* Fund Candy is let let tiiuiv ordmurv candy. 
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Michioak (C entral 

'TA» Niagara Falls Route." 

Corrected Nov. 3, 1U01. 


EAST 

8 

•Night 

Express 

IS 

tDctr'it 
A zoom. 

6 

tMall A 
Express 

10 

•X.Y 4 
Rns.Sp. 

14 

•F.ast’n 

Express 

4 

•N.Y. 

St,Sp. 

36 

•AH’tie 
Express 

Chicago. . . . 
Michigan City . . 
Nile .... 
Kalaraaxoo . . . 

Baltic Creek . . 
Marshall .... 
Albion .... 
Jackson .... 
Ann Arbor . . 
Detroit .... 
Fails View . . 
Suspension Rridge 
Niagara Falls . 
Buffalo .... 
Rochester . . . 

Syracuse. . . . 

Albany .... 
New York . . . 
Springfield . . 
Boston .... 

pm 9.35 
11.2ft 
am 12.40 
2.10 
3.00 
8.83 
8..>5 
4.50 
6.55 
7.15 

am 7.30 
8.10 
8.38 
9.<Xi 
10.06 
11.11 
pin 12.35 

am 6.45 
8.43 
10.15 
pm 12.10 
1.00 
1.80 
1.50 
2.35 
3.47 
6.30 

am 10.80 

pm 12.08 
1.00 
2.09 
2.42 
.1.09 
3.30 
4.06 
4.58 
6.00 

am 12.20 
3.13 
5.15 
9.05 
pm I.X0 
12.16 
9.00 

pm 3.00 

4.39 
686 
6.46 
7-17 
7.48 
8.03 

8.40 
9,30 
10.00 

am 7.90 
9.00 
10.55 
pm 2.30 
6.00 
6,10 
9.00 

pm 5.80 
7.00 
7.» 
9.03 
9.37 

10.60 
11 40 
am 1240 

7.50 
10.00 

pml2:5 

4.50 
8.45 
8 32 

11.30 

pm 11 30 
am 1.20 
2.30 
4.10 
6.00 
650 
5.52 

6 40 
7.46 
9.15 
pm 5.<i9 
5.33 

5.40 
fl.HO 

8.40 
10.45 

am 2.50 
7.00 
6.05 
8 <6 

WEST 

7 

•Night 

Express 

17-21 

•NY Bo. 
4 Ch.Sp 

fi 

Mail k 
Express 

3 

•I'nst 

Mull. 

23 

•W'at’n 

Express 

13 

1 Kal. 

Ao'm. 

37 

•Pacific 

Express 

Boston .... 
New York . . . 
Syracuse . . . 
Rochester . . . 
Buffalo .... 
Niagara Falls . . 
Suspension Bridge 
Falls View . . 
Detroit .... 
Ann Arbor . . 
Jackson .... 
Battle Creek . . 
Kalamazoo • . . 
Niles. . . . 

Michigan City . . 
Chicago.... 

pm 8.20 
9.38 
11.20 
am 12.40 
1.40 
3.25 
4.47 
6.55 

pm 2.00 
4.on 
11.30 
am 1.20 

3.20 

6.25 

9.23 

10.211 

11.84 

pml 2 lo 

1.22 

2.20 
4.00 

am 7.15 

8.40 
11.06 

pm 12,26 
1.20 
8.25 
4.46 

6.40 

am 8.45 

pm 6.25 

am 12.30 
1.20 
2.20 
3.80 
4.06 
5.26 
6.22 
7.66 

pm 4.15 
6.00 
an> 2 . 0 o 
4.05 
5.20 
0.02 

0.31 
pm 12. »o 
1.38 
2.40 
3.60 
4.28 
6.05 
7.05 
8.55 

pm 

4.35 

6.45 

7.25 

9.00 

10.00 

pin 6.00 
urn 3.15 
10.20 
pm 12.10 

3.50 
4.32 

5.07 
11.15 
am 12.20 
1.35 
8.00 
3.40 
5.08 
6.06 

7.50 


• Dally. t Daily exoept Sunday. 

T «?. ,D ! iTin BaU,fl Division depart at 7.45 a. m. aud 4.00 p. m.. nn< 

arrive at 1..40 p. m. aud 6.10 p. m. Daily except Sunday. 


O. W. Ruggles, R. n. R. Wheeler, 

General Pnea. 4 Tleket Agent, Chicago. Ticket Agent, Battle Creek. 


The 

Pioneer 

Limited. 

Famous 

Train 

of 

the 

World. 

Chicago—St. Paul—Minneapolis. 

VIA 

The St. Paul Road 

(Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.) 

Equipment and Service 
Unequaled. 

Time tables, maps autl information 
furnished on application to* . 

F. A. Miller, General Passenger Agent. 
Chicago, Ill. 


DIRECTORY 

O f 

SANITARIUMS 


*4 j* 


The following institutions are conducted under the 
same general management as the Sanitarium at Battle 
Creek, Mich., which has long been known as the most 
thoroughly equipped sanitary establishment In the 
United States. The same rational and physiological 
principles relative to the treatment of disease arc rec¬ 
ognized at these institutions as at the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium, and they are conducted ou the same gen¬ 
eral plan. Both medical and surgical cases are received 
at all of them. Each one possesses special advantages 
due to locality or other characteristic features. 

& & J* 


BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM, Battle Creek, Mich. 

J. n. KELLOGG, M. D., Superintendent. 

COLORADO SANITARIUM. Boulder. Colo. 

W. H. RILEY, M. D., Superintendent 

ST. HELENA SANITARIUM, or RURAL HEALTH RETREAT, 

St. Helena. Cal. 

NEBRASKA SANITARIUM. College View (Lincoln). Neb. 

PORTLAND SANITARIUM. 1st and Montgomery Sts.. Portland. 
Ore. 

W. R. SIMMONS, M. D., Superintendent. 

NEW ENGLAND SANITARIUM. South Lancaster. Mass. 

O. C. NICOLA, M. 1)., Superintendent. 

CHICAGO BRANCH SANITARIUM. 28 33d Place. Chicago. III. 

DAVID PAULSON, M. D., Superintendent. 

IOWA SANITARIUM, 603 E. 12th St.. Des Moines. Iowa. 

J. D. SHIVELY, M. D., Superintendent. 

SANITARIUM TREATMENT ROOMS. 230 Euclid Avenue. Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio. 

A. W. HERR, M. D. Superintendent. 

HYGEIA BATH ROOMS, 810-816 18th St., Denver. Colo. 
TREATMENT PARLORS. 612 3d Ave.. Seattle. Wash. 
TREATMENT PARLORS. 706 C St.. Tacoma. Wash. 

MEDICAL AND SURGICAL SANITARIUM. Apartado 138. Guad.> 
lajara. State of Jalisco, Mexico. 

C. T. FARNSWORTH, M. D.,'Superintendent. 

INSTITUT SANITAIRE, Basle, Switzerland. 

p. Deforest, m. d„ superintendent. 

SKODSBORG SANITARIUM. Skodsborg, Denmark. 

OARL OTTOSEN, M. D., Superintendent. 

NEW SOUTH WALES MEDICAL AND SURGICAL SANITARIUM. 
'* Meaford,” Gower St., Summer Hill, N. S. W.. Australia. 
EDGAR CARO. M. D, Superintendent. 

HONOLULU SANITARIUM. Hawaiian Islands. 

CLAREMONT SANITARIUM. Cape Town, South Africa. 
FREDERIKSHAVN SANITARIUM. Frederikshavn. Denmark. 


" Thf cinJy wu* excelltnL My (hlliittn cm juycU it; 4iul the uiiely one fecit In pc* milting fUrm to have any product 
made by you b worth more than all the price M .Ino. J, Lr Fo re. Chicago. 
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BEST OF EVERYTH I N<a 


TICKET OFFICES 

CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC and 
NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


' 461 Broadway, - Now York 

601 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
368 Washington St., - Boston 
J 301 Main St., - - Buffalo 

±312 Clark St., - Chicago 


435 Vino St., - - Cincinnati 
507 Smithfield St, - Pittsburg 
234 Superior St., - Cleveland 
17 Campus-Martins, - Detroit 
2 King St., East, Toronto, Ont. 


The Cleveland Sanitarium. 




Excellent facilities for giving Electric-Light Baths, Water Treatment of all 
sorts, Massage, Swedish Gymnastics, and other Rational Treatments. The work 
is in charge of skilled physicians and nurses from the Battle Creek Sanitarium. 

Address— X 4 R« 

230 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND , OHIO . 


Children thrive on Snnitas Food Candy. It b readily assimilated by the most delicate stomach. 


• eee e-eea 
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HOLOLOLOLOLOLOLOLOO-O-O-O-O-O-L-O-O-O! 

cHot such a Long Call from the 

Wintry East to the Perpetual 

Spring of Ceilif omiai. ^ Ng 

Less than three days from Chicago. Hardly four 
days from Nelfo York dia through fast trains of the 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC. 

. . . LOW EXCURSION RATES . . . 

Ask nearest agent for literature about the greatest resort 
land in the world. 

W. G. NEIMYER.. GEN’L AGT., 

193 CLAR-K STR.EET. ... CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 




CHICAGO AND OMAHA 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE ^ 

Over new road recently built from Tara, Iowa, through Rockwell City, 
Denison and Council Bluffs in connection with the Central’s 
Western line from Chicago through Rockford, Freeport, Dubuque, 
Independence, Waterloo, \Vebster City and Fort Dodge. 

«ThA T imifpri” Fast, daily, few stops, buffet-library-smoking car, 
aiiu umilluu sleeping car, free reclining chair car, dining car. 

«ThA PYnPPQQ n Fast, daily, principal intermediate stops, sleep¬ 
ing liAf/l 000 i n g car< f rce reclining chair car, dining car. 

Omaha fP Minneapolis fP St. Paul Short Line. 

Also new, in connection with Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. 
between Fort Dodge and the twin cities. Night train with 
through sleeping car; day train with buffet-parlor car. 

Schedules and Tickets of R. R. Ticket Agents. 

A. H. HANSON.G. P. A..I. C. R. R. 

CHICAGO. 


•* SenltM hood Und> bet/a the same lump of »upe rturlty that »u thoroughly recommends all your food producU." 
lay Lorentz, Burnett, Teus. 
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The National Convention, 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
meets at Los Angeles, May 1 to 
8, 1902. 

Round-trip tickets to Los Angeles and 
San Francisco from Chicago, $50.00; St. 
Louis, $47.50; Kansas City, $45.00; 
Denver, $40.00. On sale April 22 to 27, 
inclusive; return limit June 25. Open to 
everybody. Choice of routes returning. 
May is a delightful month in California—a 
season of blooming Howers, ripening fruits, 
singing birds, and soft, enchanting airs. 

The journey thither, through New 
Mexico and Arizona, is a memorable one. 
En route see Grand Canyon of Arizona, 
world’s greatest scenic wonder. 

Tourists going earlier to escape inclem¬ 
ent weather in East may buy tickets good 
nine months. 

Special accommodation for club 
women and their friends on the Cali¬ 
fornia Limited, best train for best 
travelers, daily, Chicago to Los 
Angeles, San Diego and San Francisco. 

Apply to Agents, The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway System, for descriptive books—“A Book for Club 
Women,’* “To California and Back," "Golf in California,’* 
“A Climatic Miracle," sent for ten cents postage. 

NEW YORK. 377 Broadway; BOSTON,332Washing¬ 
ton St.; MONTREAL, QUE„ 138 St. Tames St ; PHILA¬ 
DELPHIA, 711 Chestnut »t.; DETROIT, 151 Griswold St.; 
CLEVELAND, Williamson Bldg.; CINCINNATI, 417 
Walnut St.; PITTSBURG, 402 Park Bldg.; ST. LOUIS, 
10S N. Fourth St.; CHICAGO, loq Adams St.; PEORIA. 
103 South Adams St.; KANSAS CITY, 10th & Main Sts.; 
DESMOINES,30S Equitable Bldg.; MINNEAPOLIS. 503 
Guaranty Bldg,; DENVER, 1700 Lawretice St.; SALT 
LAKE CITY. 411 Dooly Blk.; LOS ANGELES, 200 Spring 
St ; SAN FRANCISCO, 641 Market St.; SANTA BAR¬ 
BARA, 635V. State St.; GALVESTON, 224 Tremont St.; 
DALLAS, 246 Main St.; SAN ANTONIO, 101 E. Com¬ 
merce St.; ATLANTA, 14 N. Pryor SL 



U on *vor> p«Uiage «f genoiuc Food4. h«r 


Nut Food C 































VAST CYCLOPEDIA 


: M9M£ HAND B98KI 


Hygiewemedicihe' 


Physiology, Hygiene, and the Treatment 
of Disease. 

Fortieth Thousand, revised edition, contains 1,742 pages, illustrated with 500 
Engravings, including 27 Full-page Colored Plates, 
and a Colored Manikin. 

l jonK Rand-R ook 

of Domestic Hygiene and Rational Medicine. 


BY J. H. KELLOGG, M. D. 

K nr CVUDTflUQ referring to over 3,000 subjects, furnishes a key to the vast fund of useful knowledge 
Ul 01 ITir I UnlO, Which this book contains, by enabling the user to discover at once the nature of his 
malady, a feature which is wholly unique, and which is found in no other work of the kind. 

Every Progressive Physician should have a copy. 

Send for catalogue and descriptive circulars. 

PRICES. 

Muslin, Richly Embossed in Jet and Gold, |4-5<> 

Half Buffing. 'Marbled Edges, ... 5.00 

Library. Marbled Edges, - 5*5° 

, Royal Edition, .... 6.50 

Royal Edition, - 9.00 


' Full Buffing, Roya 
1 Full Morocco, Roy; 


Good Health Publishing Go., , 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 































































